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BENJAMIN PLATT THOMAS 
1902-1956 


By PAUL M. ANGLE 


EATH seems to be most tragic when it gives no warn- 
D ing. The suddenness of the announcement that came 
on the evening of November 29, 1956, that Benjamin P. 
Thomas had died that afternoon, gave a special intensity to 
the sorrow of his friends, while the fact that he was in the 
full vigor of middle age made his loss seem needless to the 
many thousands who knew him only through his writings. 

Benjamin Platt Thomas died at the age of fifty-four. He 
was born on February 22, 1902, at Pemberton, New Jersey, 
the only child of Benjamin Platt and Martha Johnson 
Thomas. His father died when the boy was two years old. 
After two years of widowhood his mother married Ernest 
Ward Pickering, a silk worker who soon gave up his occu- 
pation to enter the Baptist ministry. The stepfather took his 
wife’s son as his own and provided a happy home for the 
boy, modest but comfortable. 

After attending high school in Baltimore, where the 
family then lived, young Thomas entered Johns Hopkins 
University. There, majoring in economics, he made a scho- 
lastic record that won him election to the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society in his senior year. But he was no grind. In addition 
to being a conviviai member of the Delta Upsilon fraternity 
he was a first-rate second baseman, captain of the Johns Hop- 
kins team in his last college year and a proficient semi-pro, 
under an assumed name, on Sundays. (Perhaps it should be 
explained, for the benefit of the uninitiated, that a college base- 
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ball player loses his amateur standing when he plays for 
money. In Thomas’ case, the time-honored practice of using 
an assumed name was made the more advisable by his minis- 
terial father’s objection to Sunday baseball.) 

After graduating in 1924, Thomas taught for a year at 
St. Paul’s Choir School, a small private school for boys in 
Baltimore. He liked teaching, but the ascetic conduct re- 
quired of instructors irked him. In the summer of 1925 he 
decided to put his academic training to use and went to work 
for a Baltimore investment house. Selling bonds was not 
especially difficult in the booming ‘twenties, but Thomas soon 
realized that he had not found his life work. In the fall of 
1926 he returned to Johns Hopkins as a graduate student. He 
had had enough of economics. For the next three years he 
would devote himself to history. Under the influence of John 
H. Latané, head of the department and an authority on Ameri- 
can diplomacy, Thomas chose Russian-American relations as 
his special field. His dissertation, entitled ‘‘Russo-American 
Relations, 1815-1867,” was duly accepted, and at the end of 
the academic year 1928-1929 he was awarded the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy. 

The dissertation, published in 1930 by the Johns Hopkins 
University Press, caused no great stir, but a number of highly 
respected journals found space for notices. Two reviewers, 
one in the American Historical Review and another in The 
Journal of Modern History, complained that the author had 
used no Russian-language sources—he had not, in fact, learned 
the language—but such equally authoritative publications as 
The International Journal of Ethics and the Revue Inter- 
nationale de Sociologie praised the book as clear, scholarly, 
interesting, and a useful contribution to the subject. 

By the time Russo-American Relations appeared, two im- 
portant events had happened in Thomas’ life. He had been 
appointed associate professor of history in Birmingham-South- 
ern College at Birmingham, Alabama, and he had married 
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(December 26, 1929) Salome Kreider, of Springfield, LIli- 
nois, whom he had met while she was a student at Goucher 
College. 

Thomas stayed at Birmingham-Southern for three years. 
He liked college teaching even better than he had liked teach- 
ing at preparatory school, and he soon became one of the most 
popular members of the faculty. He knew his subject thor- 
oughly, he lectured fluently and with wit, and he had an easy 
approachability which, with his youth, appealed strongly to 
the student body. The college saw him leave in 1932 with 
real regret, tried to lure him back two or three years later, and 
in 1955 took pride in conferring on him the degree of Doctor 
of Literature. 

On his part, Thomas had no dissatisfaction with Birming- 
ham-Southern. He simply saw a more inviting opportunity 
in Springfield, Illinois. In 1932 the secretaryship of the Abra- 
ham Lincoln Association became vacant. Logan Hay, the 
Association’s president, had a summer home at Old Mission, 
Michigan, where the Kreider family also spent their vacations, 
and through meetings there had come to have a high regard 
for the young professor's ability. . Hay offered Thomas the 
position. The Association was a small organization which 
had functioned effectively for only seven years, but it offered 
more time for historical research and writing than an associ- 
ate professorship. The change, moreover, attracted Mrs 
Thomas. Thomas accepted, and took up his new duties in the 
fall of the year. 

The new secretary’s first piece of writing appeared in 
the December, 1932, issue of the Bulletin of the Abraham 
Lincoln Association: an article entitled “Old New Salem.” 
A. L. Bowen, the discerning editor of the I//inois State Journal, 
paid a graceful and merited compliment: “Mr. Thomas is 
master of a most pleasing literary style and he has dressed an 
old subject in attractive new garments. In a long time I have 
not read a better written or more interesting bit of history.” 
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The duties of the Association’s executive officer were 
varied. He supplied information on Lincoln’s life to all who 
requested it, served as a guide to writers and distinguished 
visitors, did what he could to obtain new members, and ar- 
ranged for the annual meeting and dinner. But his principal 
responsibility was research and writing. In his initial article 
Thomas had pointed to the first subject he would undertake: 
the full story of New Salem and the restoration of the village 
that was then in progress. 

In writing this book, as he admitted many times later, 
he learned the historian’s craft. To produce even a paper 
under the close scrutiny of Logan Hay was something of an 
ordeal, but one learned more than any graduate faculty was 
likely to teach him. Thomas himself put it well when he 
wrote, in Portrait for Posterity: “Although Mr. Hay always 
insisted that the various Association secretaries should have 
full credit for the books that bore their names as author, a 
great deal of him went into everything they wrote. Constant- 
ly peering over their shoulders as they worked were his kindly 
but questioning eyes. As a critic he was unexcelled; with 
loose writing or loose thinking he was merciless. When one 
made a statement or offered a conjecture in his presence, he 
had better be prepared to back it up.” Every sentence in 
Lincoln's New Salem was weighed and analyzed. Passage 
after passage was rewritten until it met Logan Hay’ Ss approval. 
In the process a competent piece of writing became a brilliant 
one. 

The book was small and ics publisher, the Abraham Lin- 
coln Association, obscure. General recognition was not to 
be expected. Yet one of the country’s most distinguished 
critics picked Lincoln’s New Salem for a full-column review 
in the New York Evening Post. Describing it as a “fascinat- 
ing piece of Lincolniana,” Herschel Brickell called its publi- 
cation an event no less important than the reconstruction of 
New Salem itself. “A contribution to the Lincoln saga of 
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the first order,” he concluded. The book would go through 
four editions and is still in demand. 

As soon as Thomas finished Lincoln’s New Salem, he 
plunged into a second book: a continuation of the “Day-by- 
Day” series which had been started with the publication of 
Lincoln: 1854-1861 in 1933. His assignment was the period, 
1847-1853. One can hardly imagine a more disagreeable job 
of research. Thomas did not exaggerate when he wrote: “It 
involved an enormous amount of tedious, dirty work in news- 
paper collections, court files, legislative and congressional rec- 
ords, and a multiplicity of miscellaneous sources; but it did 
not lack thrills and satisfactions. The present writer 
well remembers the days he spent in dingy courthouses, usu- 
ally in the basement, turning the interminable pages of dusty 
ledgers, poring through grimy files long undisturbed. In- 
variably the clerks declared it was a waste of time—no Lincoln 
documents had been found for years. Yet, in every single 
instance documents were found, and in one courthouse they 
numbered a hundred or more.”’ 

The book that resulted from such labor as this—Lincoln: 
1847-1853—was a reference tool, and though a valuable one, 
its publication went practically unnoticed. To this day the 
book has not received the attention it merited, for of the four 
volumes in the series, this alone had an outstanding intro- 
duction. The reader who wants the best account of these 
eight years in Lincoln's life, when the future President real- 
ized his long-standing ambition to serve in Congress only 
to see his political career fade out in failure, will find it here. 
Liberal excerpts from this introduction, reprinted in The 
Lincoln Reader, led Lloyd Lewis to characterize Thomas as 
“an independent researcher of Springfield whose discernment 
and originality of approach have long entitled him to greater 
recognition in the field.” 

By 1936, when Lincoln: 1847-1853 was published, Thomas 
had served four years as secretary of the Abraham Lincoln 
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Association. Beyond question he had succeeded, yet he was 
not entirely satisfied. Routine work cut deeply into time for 
research, and personal responsibilities were making increasing 
demands. Mrs. Thomas’ family had substantial property in- 
terests with which Thomas found himself becoming more and 
more deeply involved. He was discovering, moreover, that 
he had an aptitude for business, and that he liked it. After 
long reflection, he decided to resign his position. 

With Carlos W. Campbell, Thomas formed the general 
insurance and property management firm of Thomas & Camp- 
bell. The partners soon found that Springfield offered an 
insufficient opportunity for property management, but they 
prospered in the insurance business. Before long the original 
firm consolidated with an existing agency to become Weller 
& Campbell, and thrives today under that name. 

Thomas soon entered another occupation. In a property 
division Mrs. Thomas came into possession of a sizable farm 
twenty miles east of Springfield; her husband undertook to 
manage it. He knew nothing of farming but he learned 
fast, studying agricultural bulletins and periodicals, even tak- 
ing short courses at the College of Agriculture of the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. He poured fertilizer into the depleted soil, 
improved yields, and bought purebred Polled Herefords. Cat- 
tle shows came to be a regular feature of his life. In an amaz- 
ingly short time he transformed a run-down farm into a pro- 
ductive and profitable one. This achievement, along with 
his personal affability, led to an honor which he valued highly: 
election as president of the Illinois Polled Hereford Asso- 
ciation. 

For eight years Thomas devoted himself to business and 
farming. His firm prospered, the farm prospered, and he 
became such an integral part of Springfield’s business com- 
munity that the Chamber of Commerce elected him its presi- 
dent. Yet history never released him. He maintained his 
memberships in the Mississippi Valley and American his- 
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torical associations, and the less-than-lively professional jour- 
nals held a high place in his extensive reading. In 1944 he 
decided that more than anything else in life he wanted to write 
history. He disposed of his interest in the insurance business 
and set to work. 

His decision was a courageous one. He could not know 
that he would succeed—his published output was too small 
to be an indication. He knew that he would raise some eye- 
brows, for Springfield would never quite understand why a 
man who could make money in an orthodox occupation would 
turn to something of such doubtful legitimacy as writing. 
And he would be lonely. The writer’s calling is a solitary 
one, and oppressively so when unrelieved by association with 
those who accept his usefulness without question. 

Thomas first thought of expanding his Russo-American 
study into a full-sized book. The end of World War II was 
near, and no one needed to be a prophet to be sure that Russia 
would play a large part in the world of the future. He soon 
realized, however, that he had been out of the field too long, 
and that the library facilities of Springfield could not begin 
to supply his needs. But for almost any phase of Lincoln’s 
life the Illinois State Historical Library offered unsurpassed 
resources. The life of Lincoln had been his specialty. Why 
leave it? 

A subject soon engrossed him—the biographers of Lin- 
coln. How different they had been—the proper Holland, bent 
on making Lincoln an orthodox Christian; wild Billy Hern- 
don, bent on making Lincoln an infidel; Nicolay and Hay, 
pledging their word to Robert Lincoln that they would strike 
from their work any part of it which he disapproved. Thomas 
would describe the methods and points of view of these men 
and their successors, and in the process, he hoped, do some- 
thing to clarify the portrait to which all had contributed. 

Nearly three years went into the writing of the book— 
three years which took the author from the Henry E. Hunting- 
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ton Library to the Library of Congress and to a dozen insti- 
tutions in between. In the early fall of 1947 Portrait for 
Posterity: Backstage with the Lincoln Biographers was pub- 
lished by the Rutgers University Press, then headed by 
Thomas’ good friend, Earl Schenck Miers. The critical re- 
ception was immediate and enthusiastic. T7me and the New 
Yorker, highly selective media, gave the book favorable re- 
views; long notices appeared in the New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, the Saturday Review. Thomas 
was particularly pleased by a review in the Charleston (South 
Carolina) News, in which the reviewer, after confessing that 
he had always looked on Lincoln as “considerably less than 
a God,” admitted that the War President emerged “more 
human and appealing than many biographers had made him.” 

Portrait for Posterity was a critical success, but its sale, 
while respectable, was not large. Thomas was disappointed 
though not discouraged. At the urging of Earl Miers he 
began to collect material for a book on the Abolitionists. Be- 
fore he had progressed far he found that Theodore Dwight 
Weld, a half-forgotten leader of the anti-slavery movement, 
was usurping the story. Abandoning his original plan, Thomas 
turned the book into a biography of Weld which Rutgers 
published in the fall of 1950. Again the critical reception 
left nothing to be desired. The popular book review sections, 
“class” magazines like the Survey Graphic and the New Eng- 
land Quarterly, and the professional historical journals all 
found the Weld biography a highly commendable achieve- 
ment. Again there was one review that gave the author a 
special chuckle: a favorable notice in the Southwestern Histori- 
cal Quarterly signed Jefferson Davis Bragg! 

But Theodore Weld, Crusader for Freedom stayed on 
bookstore counters. Commercially, the book was a failure. 
This time Thomas was discouraged. It is all very well to tell 
an author that he should find his compensation in the satis- 
faction that comes from a task well done, but such consolation 
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is rarely offered by those who have devoted three years of their 
lives and a considerable amount of money to the writing of 
a book that fewer than two thousand libraries and individuals 
are willing to buy. Better advice is that which several of 
Thomas’ friends, and particularly Earl Miers, pressed upon 
him: Don’t give up; keep writing and sooner or later you will 
come up with a book that will sweep the country. He decided 
to stick it out. 

Thomas learned a lesson from the Weld biography. Weld 
was a minor character, and few people cared about him. To 
write a great book, one must have a great subject. What 
greater subject could one have than Abraham Lincoln? The 
time was ripe for a biography that would synthesize the re- 
sults of a quarter-century of research and still stay within the 
limits of one volume. Miers, now on the staff of Alfred 
Knopf, tendered a contract, and Thomas plunged into the 
subject. 

In little more than two years Abraham Lincoln, A Biogra- 
phy was in bookstore windows. (The time-span is deceptive: 
knowledge acquired over many years cut research and writing 
to a fraction of what they would have been otherwise.) To 
give even the merest sampling of the enthusiastic reviews is 
likely to tax a reader’s patience. Time proclaimed: “To 
Benjamin P. Thomas, a college-professor-turned-Illinois- 
cattleman . . . goes the distinction of writing the best one- 
volume life of Lincoln since Lord Charnwood’s version of 
1916.” Lewis Gannett (New York Herald Tribune) wrote 
that “henceforth, when the question is asked, “What is the 
best single volume that tells the whole story of Abraham Lin- 
coln?’ the answer is likely to be, ‘Thomas’s.’”” Sterling North 
(New York World Telegram) appraised the book as ‘‘a keen, 
perceptive, reliable, complete one-volume biography of Lin- 
coln which should be in every home and school in America.” 
Allan Nevins (Saturday Review) found it “‘much the best 
single-volume life of Lincoln yet written.” ‘A truly excellent 
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piece of work,” said Bruce Catton (Cleveland News) “. . . a 
permanent addition to our Lincoln literature—one of the 
finest additions that have been made in many a year.” Gerald 
W. Johnson (New Republic) noted particularly its excellent 
English style, ‘plain and simple, but balanced and rhythmic 
that often rises into eloquence but never drops into bathos.” 
Max Eastman (The Freeman) labeled it “the most exciting 
book” he had read in the whole publishing season. 

This time the buyers responded. Abraham Lincoln made 
its way into the best-seller lists, climbed in rank, and held its 
place for many weeks. Foreign editions began to appear, and 
kept coming out until there were ten in all: British, German, 
French, Spanish (for Mexico), Slovenian, Greek, Arabic, 
Korean, Japanese, and Chinese (for Formosa). To Knopf 
went an Honorable Mention under the 1952 Carey-Thomas 
Award for Distinguished Publishing. 

In a variety of ways, Abraham Lincoln brought recogni- 
tion to its author. Lincoln College, Knox College, and North- 
western University conferred honorary degrees. (Illinois Col- 
lege had anticipated them in 1947; Birmingham-Southern 
would follow in 1955.) He was invited to join, and did join, 
the Phi Beta Kappa Associates. The New York Times, the 
New York Herald Tribune, and the Chicago Tribune asked 
him to do book reviews. He was in demand as a speaker; his 
graceful performances in this difficult role brought him more 
invitations than he could accept. In short, he achieved al- 
most instant acceptance as a full-fledged, full-time, successful 
writer. 

Thomas had considered, after finishing the Lincoln, a 
life of Stephen A. Douglas, but had turned instead toa biogra- 
phy of Edwin M. Stanton, Lincoln’s Secretary of War. This 
he interrupted, however, to edit the Civil War reminiscences 
of Sylvanus Cadwallader. Cadwallader had reported the war 
' for the Chicago Times and later, for the New York Herald. 
Late in life he wrote a long account of his experiences which, 
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after some years, came into the possession of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. There it languished, little used, until 
Earl Miers gave it a thorough reading and urged Thomas to 
edit it for publication. Knopf agreed. Thomas performed the 
usual editorial functions of cutting out repetitious passages, 
correcting errors, and supplying an introduction. In 1955 the 
book came out under the title, Three Years With Grant. 
Within a tew weeks, the editor found himself the object 
of a rough, relentless attack. The Cadwallader memoirs had 
attracted him by what he considered to be the author’s “clear 
view of how the Civil War was fought at the command level,” 
by Cadwallader’s vignettes and appraisals of leading Union 
officers, his intimate picture of Grant. Thomas had not been 
unmindful of the sensational character of a passage describing 
Grant on a prolonged drinking spree, but he had accepted it 
as only more conclusive evidence of the Federal commander's 
already well established propensity occasionally to overindulge. 
This was the passage, included in an excerpt from Three 
Years With Grant published in American Heritage for Octo- 
ber, 1955, that touched off the controversy. The first letter 
came from U. S. Grant III, protesting strongly the publication 
of a story that he described as “fantastically untrue and scur- 
rilous,’ and criticizing the editor of American Heritage for 
not having put it aside for investigation “before defaming 
unjustly one of our country’s great men.” (Thomas, familiar 
with the bibulous habits of the Fathers of the Republic, could 
not see why the story of Grant’s binge constituted defama- 
tion.) The second and very much longer letter came from 
Kenneth P. Williams, author of Lincoln Finds a General. 
Here the attack was directed as much at Thomas as at Cad- 
wallader. Williams not only questioned the editor’s compe- 
tence; he also charged him with deliberate distortion. Thomas 
was hurt deeply. He had admired Williams’ work, and he 
could not understand why Williams’ criticisms should be so 
personal and so bitter. Thomas’ reply, published with the two 
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letters of his critics in the August, 1956, issue of American 
Heritage, revealed his wounded feelings. The subject still 
preyed on his mind at the time of his death. 

Controversy, no holds barred, was not a role which came 
easily to Benjamin P. Thomas. When he felt compelled to 
make an adverse judgment in reviewing another writer’s book, 
he did it gently. He knew how difficult it was for the biogra- 
pher or historian to avoid error or misinterpretation, and he 
would be charitable rather than harsh. This was both his 
nature and his reasoned conviction. Speaking to the girls of 
Ferry Hall on the occasion of his daughter’s graduation in 
1953, he said: “The mark of an educated person is a certain 
humility born of the realization of how little he possesses of 
the sum total of human knowledge. There is nothing quite 
so tragic or so dangerous as the ignorant complacency of the 
man who knows it all.” And writing, in This I Believe, of 
any fellow human being, he asserted quietly: ‘I do not blame 
his offenses on his race or his creed or his color, remembering 
that i, and men of my race, creed and color also fall short 
and offend.” 

It is not far fetched to assume that Thomas’ basic con- 
victions were derived, at least in part, from his long study of 
Lincoln’s life. Certainly he believed as firmly as Lincoln in 
democracy, not only as a form of government but also as a 
social system in which all men had equal rights. “You, more 
than any other generation,” he told the students of Ferry Hall, 
“will be called upon, again and again, to ask yourselves the 
simple but all-important question, ‘Do I believe in democracy 
or don’t I?’ And if you answer ‘Yes,’ as I sincerely hope you 
will, then you must help to make the ideals of democracy 
something more than platitudes to be mouthed on suitable 
occasions.” Those ideals were more than platitudes to him. 
He hated—literally hated—Senator McCarthy for his tactics 
and for the cleavage he rived in what had generally been a 
tolerant and unified people. He was deeply disturbed by the 
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failure of many Southern communities to follow the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decision, and seriously considered can- 
celing an important trip to New Orleans not long before his 
death because of his revulsion at what he took to be human 
retrogression. 

In the summer of 1956 Thomas began to suspect that he 
had cancer of the throat, but he did not seek an examination 
until the end of November. His physician confirmed his 
suspicions. Three days later, unwilling to subject his family 
to anxiety and anguish that could have only one end, he took 
his life. On December 1, after funeral services at the First 
Presbyterian Church, w hich he had recently joined, he was 
buried in Oak Ridge Cemetery. 

Here, perhaps, this account should end. But I must add 
a few paragraphs. Ben Thomas was my close friend for 
twenty-five years; Sally Thomas, his widow, is my friend; and 
I have watched George, Martha, and Sarah Thomas grow from 
infancy to maturity. If I were to record only the fairly ob- 
vious facts of Ben Thomas’ life I would be false to the obli- 
gations of both biography and friendship. 

In what I have written, Ben Thomas appears without the 
smile or chuckle that was never far beneath the surface. In 
life ke was witty, humorous, even funny. One of his most 
appealing qualities was the gift of mimicry. He had an un- 
canny ear not only for peculiarities of English speech but 
also for dialect. I remember, on one occasion in Chicago, send- 
ing him to the barber whom I have patronized for years, part- 
ly because Joe is an excellent barber and partly because, after 
thirty years in this country, he speaks the most amusing blend 
of English, Italian, and American profanity that I have ever 
heard. Ben returned in half an hour and, as I had hoped he 
would, reproduced Joe’s conversation to the last mixed syllable. 

Ben could do, and often would under a little stimulus, 
a monologue in pseudo-Russian that would bring tears of 
laughter to any audience. The dialect itself was amusing 
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enough, but the real attraction of the performance was the 
wise, witty, and ever-changing commentary that he clothed 
in comic language. I do not exaggerate when I say that I 
have heard nothing like it since the days of Will Rogers. The 
monologue, always spontaneous, sometimes produced an epi- 
gram or a hit that surprised even Ben himself. When that 
happened he would burst into laughter, and the performance 
would stop until the performer recovered his composure. 

He loved to sing, especially the old evangelical hymns 
and the popular music of that idyllic period that came to an 
end with the first World War. One of the most vivid memo- 
ries of a long friendship is a night at the ‘Gay Nineties” in 
New York. There the entertainment was—and I suppose still 
is—songs of fifty and sixty years ago with the audience join- 
ingin. At “A Bicycle Built for Two” Ben’s eyes would take 
on a soulful look, his heavy shoulders would sway with the 
music, and every now and then he would break out with what 
he called the “soft shoe’—a perfect vocal imitation of the 
sound of soft shoe dancing. Many times, around pianos in 
the homes of friends, I have seen him enjoy himself in the 
same way, all the while giving more pleasure than he sus- 
pected to others in the group. 

He was adept at pantomime. He could impersonate to 
perfection the batter facing a pitcher who could smoke a ball 
in so fast that it would thud into the catcher’s glove before 
the batter could take the stick from his shoulder. The rou- 
tine included all the orthodox practices of the batter—knock- 
ing the dirt from cleats, hitching up pants, stepping out of 
the box a split second before the pitcher delivers—as well as 
facial expressions denoting amazement at the pitcher’s speed 
and disgust at the umpire’s ball-and-strike calls. I have seen 
Ben do it innumerable times, and it has never failed to trans- 
port me from someone's living room to a ball park. 

The performance was symptomatic of Ben’s interest in 
sports. Baseball was his first love. In the years when Spring- 
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field had a team in the Three-Eye League, Ben and Sally were 
often in the stands. When the spring meeting of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association was held in a city with 
a big- league ball team, Ben and I usually managed to skip 
one session and take in a game, just as we often succeeded in 
working in a burlesque show in those cities where that now- 
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outmoded form of entertainment had survived. For years 
Ben foliowed high school football and basketball even to the 
point of accompanying the team out of town. In the last 
weeks of his life he had a running bet with a friend on the 
television boxing matches they both watched on Friday nights. 
The day before he died he wrote a note: “If ‘Black Pants’ wins 
tomorrow night, pay Al a dollar.” 

Ben liked cards, and recognized the fact that a little money 
on the outcome of a game gave zest to it. For years, with our 
wives, we played bridge every week or two. Ben played a 
game to my liking, meaning that every now and then he would 
ignore the conventions to make a wild bid that would either 
pay off in a high score or cost a heavy penalty. For years, 
too, he was one of a group of friends who played rummy— 
not fancy gin rummy but the good old saloon variety of the 
game—at each other’s homes once or twice a month. Here 
the stakes were higher, but we were all evenly matched, and 
even with a run of bad luck no one suftered more than a few 
days’ dearth of pocket money. 

I must not give the impression that Ben spent an in- 
ordinate amount of time in such frivolities as those which I 
have mentioned. For every hour that he and I leaned over a 
card table I should guess that we spent at least two hours in 
more or less serious talk. (Given fluency, he would not mind 
my admitting, by a highball or a glass or two of beer.) Very 
often, but by no means always, our subject was history—its 
significance, its techniques, its practitioners. I shall never 
forget Ben’s travail during the months Logan Hay subjected 
the manuscript of Lincoln’s New Salem to his incomparable 
criticism. 

After an evening’s session, when we walked away to- 
gether, Ben would explode: “Damn it, Paul, I can’t be that 
bad!” But the next day he would manfully meet Mr. Hay’s 
objections. In the end he would admit—more than that, he 
would volunteer—that the book was far better than it would 
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have been without those sessions that so severely taxed his 
patience. 

Ben was particularly grateful for Logan Hay’s tutelage 
because he believed that through it he learned a great deal 
about historical writing. On that skill he put a high premium. 
In his opinion, history was worthless if it was not readable. 
In his own writing he developed the faculty of self-criticism, 
revising repeatedly for clarity and movement, especially move- 
ment. He had difficulty with clichés—who doesn’t ?—and, 
like all formally trained historians, he had to guard against 
a tendency to academic ponderosity, but he knew his faults 
and generally overcame them before a manuscript reached 
final form. Stylistically, he was at his best when his subject 
permitted a glint of humor or touch of satire. 

Ben liked the companionship of historians and writers. He 
attended most of the meetings of the principal historical so- 
cieties—not because he would learn anything from the formal 
sessions, but because for a few days he could associate with 
men whose values were the same as his. He was especially 
fond of a group from Illinois College whose members had 
dubbed themselves the ‘“One-Two-Three Club.” (The reader 
will have to guess the meaning of the name.) When, in Chi- 
cago, the Civil War Round Table and the Caxton Club met 
on successive days, Ben could be counted on to be present. 
He spoke several times before both organizations and had 
many friends among their members. 

He had friends everywhere. Everyone liked him—busi- 
nessmen, cattlemen, historians, writers, publishers. He made 
no effort to impress or to be ingratiating; he was simply him- 
self—kindly, gentle, humorous, interesting. It was a happy 
coincidence that on the afternoon we lowered his body into 
the grave the grass should still be green, the sun warm and 
golden. The day fitted his nature as the tomb of Lincoln, 
not far away, stood for his life achievement. 
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By ELMER GERTZ 


F YOU had been privileged to live in Galena, Illinois, 

in the spring of 1861 you, too, might have become a gen- 
eral. Galena produced more generals than any other town 
in the country—more privates, too, proportionately. Galena 
had the war fever. It demonstrated patriotism, stamina, cour- 
age and all of the qualities which finally led to victory in the 
Civil War. 

If you had been in Galena that spring, you would have 
noticed in particular a rather young man, somewhat short 
in stature but a bit heavy, dark complexioned, with dark hair, 
brooding eyes, and a voice which generally was low-pitched 
and modest. But when aroused he could speak like no one 
else in all Galena. He had been city attorney in his early 
twenties, and in 1860 one of the electors on the Douglas 
ticket. This man, John Aaron Rawlins, hadn’t supported 
Lincoln; he hadn’t supported any Republican; he had been 
a Douglas Democrat all his mature life. He was so filled 
with zeal for the Douglas cause that in the 1860 canvass he 
had challenged the other electors to a debate, and had done 
better against them, perhaps, than Lincoln had done against 
Douglas in 1858. It was a remarkable display of oratory. 








Elmer Gertz is a Chicago attorney and author and one of the 
founders and a former president of the Civil War Round Table of 
Chicago. This article is a slight condensation of a talk he made before 
a meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society in Galena on Octo- 
ber 8, 1955. 
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Early in 1861 Beauregard’s men fired on the flag of the 
United States at Fort Sumter, and there was excitement every- 
where. Galena was on fire. Within days a great patriotic 
meeting was organized and everyone in the community was 
invited. Most of them came, including a rather modest, rather 
inarticulate, rather downbeaten man named Ulysses S. Grant, 
a bookeeper and clerk in his father’s leather goods store.’ 

Another who came to that meeting was Rawlins. A good 
many of his fellow Democrats told him not to come; they 
said this was going to be a Republican meeting and he had 
better not be there; still, Rawlins went. Advised not to speak, 
he said, “If I am called upon to speak” —and whenever he 
appeared he was asked to speak—'I am going to speak.” Al- 
though he had been the attorney for the Grant leather goods 
store and Grant had talked with him, he hardly knew him 
and looked at him with curiosity when the call came from the 
audience: ‘Rawlins! Rawlins!” and Rawlins got up to speak. 
It was one of the great moments of Grant's life; if he had 
any indecisiveness about his role in the war, it changed at that 
moment. 

Rawlins made one of the great speeches of the Civil War 
period: a speech which rallied everyone, regardless of party, 
regardless of previous views about slavery and about sectional- 
ism, regardless of anything and everything. He appealed to 
the God of battles to aid the great cause of the North; he ap- 
pealed to everyone to give his utmost. And one of those 
determined to do his utmost was Grant, who, until that mo- 
ment, was a great failure in his own eyes and even more so in 
the. eyes of others. Immediately after that meeting another 
one was scheduled, and Grant, much against his own wishes, 
was selected as chairman. Again Rawlins spoke; again he 
impressed himself upon Grant, and Grant learned a few things 
about him. 


1A history of the Grant stores in Galena and their various partnerships is in the 
Summer, 1954 issue of this Journal (196-98). 
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Rawlins had been born on February 13, 1831, in near 
poverty. When he was only fifteen years old he was prac- 
tically the head of a household of eight children and a mother. 
His father was a sort of wandering minstrel, a man who was 
never known to refuse liquor in any form or to stay put when 
he could wander. His excuse the last time had been the Gold 
Rush, and he had wandered off to California, leaving his wife 
and eight children. Of course, he found no gold in California, 
but he did find a lot of stories. When he got back, he told 
those stories to everyone, including his children. John earned 
the livelihood for the entire family by burning charcoal and 
toting it around town. 

With practically no previous schooling, he suddenly de- 
veloped a great desire to get an education. First he thought 
of being a preacher, but finally decided on being a lawyer. 
He went for a short time to Rock River Seminary at Mt. Mor- 
ris, and then worked in the law office of Isaac P. Stevens of 
Galena. Within a year he had become Stevens’ partner and 
was on his way to success. 

John Rawlins loved his father very deeply; at the same 
time, he was frightened of his father’s habits, particularly 
of his habit of drinking. John swore that never in his life | 
would he touch liquor. That was a very important decision, 
not only for young Rawlins, but in the life story of Grant. 
Rawlins’ oath never to touch liquor was perhaps the greatest 
single factor which made Grant general-in-chief of the Union 
forces and subsequently President of the United States. Grant 
became very deeply impressed by this young man. 

After the public meetings Rawlins and William Rowley, 
clerk of the circuit court, went around the community to en- 
list men in the Union cause. They brought together the first 
company organized in Illinois, perhaps the first in the entire 
North. Grant was so impressed by Rawlins’ fervor that at 
nearby Hanover he made the first speech that he had ever 
delivered in his life; he was nervous and did not say much. 
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Everyone wanted to name Grant captain of that Galena 
company, but Grant felt that he should not be named by elec- 
tion of men in the ranks as head of any company. Since he 
had been educated by the government at West Point and had 
served in war and peace over great distances, he felt that he 
ought to be called on by the governor of Illinois, the President 
of the United States, or someone in military authority to serve 
in a capacity befitting his education and training. So he rec- 
ommended that another Galena man, Augustus L. Chetlain, 
who had been the first to enlist, be made captain, and Chet- 
lain was chosen. Few of these Galena men had had previ- 
ous military training; they were not West Pointers like Grant 
and they had not even served in the militia or in any military 
capacity whatever. 

Rawlins at this time was filled with grief. His young 
wife had died of consumption, the great killer of those days, 
leaving three young children. But when a letter arrived from 
Grant, who meanwhile had been asked by Governor Yates 
to assume a post in the Illinois adjutant general’ s office, ask- 
ing Rawlins to become his aide with the rank of captain, 
Rawlins accepted. Despite his personal affliction and the fact 
that a short while before Rawlins had been offered the rank 
of major, something about Grant impressed him when Grant 
impressed few others. Rawlins took this lower rank to be 
near Grant. 

Grant and Rawlins became one of the great teams of 
history. Actually, it is unfair to talk of Grant without men- 
tioning Rawlins. There have been some who have said that 
when you hit Rawlins’ head, you hit Grant’s brains—you hit 
the man responsible for Grant. That is not quite true; Rawlins 
was not a military man, though he learned a lot of military 
information. Grant later said, when Rawlins’ commission 
as general was held up, that if Rawlins had been a line officer 
instead of a staff officer, and had been permitted to fight in 
battle, he would long since have been perhaps the most fa- 
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mous, or one of the most famous, generals of the war.* Grant 
also said in a letter to Senator Henry Wilson that Rawlins 
came nearer being indispensable than any other man who 
served with him.* 

Grant had great military qualities, but orderliness in of- 
ficial matters was not one of them. In his Memozsrs he said 
that his files were kept under his hat. Rawlins set about to 
organize everything about the camp, so that each aspect of 
military life was efficient and regularized and Grant could 
concentrate on purely military matters. Rawlins made him- 
self the keeper of Grant’s conscience, not merely on drinking, 
but on everything else. 

Grant had issued an order barring cotton traders from 
his area because they disrupted and demoralized military op- 
erations; but one of the first traders to come into the depart- 
ment was one of Grant’s own relatives. Rawlins hit the ceil- 
ing almost literally. He had the most eloquent strain of pro- 
fanity ever known in Illinois history; it was his one vice, 1n 
which he exceeded all others, and by choice he spoke with 
profanity, whoever was involved. Without bothering to con- 
sult Grant, Rawlins ordered his relative out of the department 
post haste. Grant came up to Rawlins and said, “Haven't 
you been a bit hasty? Shouldn’t you go a little more slowly?” 
Then Grant, who never swore, became the beneficiary of pro- 
fanity such as he had never heard before. Translated into 
ordinary English, it meant that if Rawlins were commanding 
general and a relative of his had come to the camp in similar 
circumstances, he would have marched him a few miles out 
of camp and hanged him to the nearest tree... Rawlins closed 
this preachment to his commander by a final burst of profanity 
and went abruptly out of his presence. 

Friends of Rawlins came to him and said: “You may be 


2 Grant to Elihu B. Washburne, Aug. 30, 1863, in James Grant Wilson, ed., 
General Grant's Letters to a Friend (New York, 1897), 29. 
3 Grant to Wilson, April 4, 1864, in James Harrison Wilson, The Life of John A. 
Rawlins (New York, 1916), 140. 
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right, but you are guilty of insubordination and insolence. 
You really ought not to talk that way to Grant.” Rawlins 
said that he felt that way, too, as soon as he had finished; he 
came back in a very manly fashion and apologized to Grant. 
Grant smiled and said: “Rawlins, I knew you were only 
vehement. I would do the same thing you said, but a little 
more gently.” The relative was ordered out of camp. 

Rawlins’ principal occupation at times was smashing liq- 
uor bottles of officials who tempted Grant. When Grant 
broke his word to Rawlins about abstinence on one famous 
occasion—you can read Sylvanus Cadwallader’s account in 
Three Years with Grant'—and went on a spree such as was 
never seen in his department, Rawlins sent Grant one of the 
most courageous letters ever written by a subordinate.’ Very 
bluntly he told Grant his duty to himself and to the country, 
and made Grant promise again that never, in any circum- 
stances, would he take any liquor. Most of the time there- 
after—inefact practically all the time—Grant kept his word. 
Whenever Rawlins, Mrs. Grant, General James Harrison WiI- 
son, or others who with Rawlins were the keepers of Grant's 
conscience were around, Grant behaved, and so was able to 
go on to immortality. 

Wilson did not come from Galena—he came from Shaw- 
neetown in southern Illinois—and when he marched into 
Grant’s quarters for the first time he was just a lieutenant. 
When he asked for the General, Rawlins said in effect: “The 
General isn’t here, but I know all about you. I propose that 
you and I now form an offensive and defensive alliance to 
protect Grant." And that is exactly what they formed. 

In that alliance other Galenians like William Rowley 
participated. Grant had a deep and abiding faith in his as- 
sociates whom he had learned to know in Galena. On one 


¢ Benjamin P. Thomas, ed., Three Years with Grant, as Recalled by Sylvanus 
Cadwallader (New York, 1955), 103-10. 

5 Rawlins to Grant, June 6, 1863, in Wilson, Life of Rawlins, 128-29. 

6 [bid., 100. 
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occasion Rawlins told Chetlain: “I have just received a letter 
from our good old friend, Parson [ Aratus} Kent, of Galena. 
Some fool or other has told him that I was swearing a good 
deal.” He was ready to acknowledge that it was sinful to 
swear, but he said, “How can you run this God-awful army 
without swearing ?’”’ 

One person, however, did cure Rawlins of swearing, and 
that was Emma Hurlbut, whom he subsequently married. She 
was a Northern girl who was living in Vicksburg as a governess 
at the time of the siege. Someone with a sense of humor as- 
signed Rawlins to act as a guard over Emma because some of 
the other officers, including some married ones, had been 
“making passes,” as we now say, at her. Rawlins was so 
good a guardian that he proceeded to court her himself, and 
they were married. 

To that marriage we owe some very remarkable docu- 
ments. I have had the privilege of holding in my hands a 
large number of the letters that Rawlins wrote to Emma. They 
were all very closely written on large sheets of beige paper, 
and they were very peculiar documents characteristic of 
Rawlins. Equally balanced were love passages and sections 
describing every detail of life in the camp, all the technical 
details of battles, and everything relating to Grant’s state of 
mind or of sobriety. Had any of these letters fallen into the 
hands of Southern generals they would have been most valua- 
ble for planning stategy. Grant marveled how anybody could 
write as frequently as Rawlins—for he wrote daily—and how 
anyone could read the small handwriting. 

There was one other man near Grant who had a marvel- 
ous handwriting, but that was net the only reason Grant 
selected him. He was Ely S. Parker, a full-blooded Seneca 
Indian and the last Grand Sachem of the Five Nations. He 
had been born in Genesee County, New York. He wanted 
to become a lawyer, but after studying law he discovered that 


7 Augustus L. Chetlain, Recollections of Seventy Years (Galena, 1899), 98. 
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an Indian could not be admitted to the bar. So he studied 
engineering and became one of the distinguished engineers 
of his day. At the same time, though not admitted to practice 
law, he was an unofficial spokesman for the Indians, particu- 
larly those of New York. As a young man he was known in 
that capacity to everyone in Washington. President Polk 
was glad to have Parker as a guest at dinner, and Mrs. Polk 
would stop him in the street and pick him up in her carriage 
in order to talk with him. 

Parker came to Galena as a government engineer and 
built the Post Office and the Marine Hospital. The people 
of Galena took this Indian to their hearts. He became Wor- 
shipful Master of the Masonic lodge. John Corson Smith, 
another Galena general, who succeeded Parker as Master, was 
so taken by Parker that he named one of his children for him. 

Parker wanted to serve in the war, and if possible, with 
Grant. As a dutiful son he returned East and asked his father 
for permission; after hesitating a while the father finally gave 
his consent. But Parker found that as an Indian he had 
almost as much difficulty getting into the army as into the law. 
So he went to his good friend William H. Seward, the Sec- 
retary of State, a great libertarian and the one who had fore- 
seen the “irrepressible conflict.” Parker announced to Seward 
that he wanted to serve, and Seward, with great pontification, 
replied: ‘“This is a white man’s war. We don’t need the aid 
of an Indian.” 

Perhaps Seward later regretted that remark, because in 
a short while Parker was called on to serve as a captain and 
quickly assigned to Grant’s headquarters, where he became 
his military secretary. Parker was the one who wrote down 
all the documents in connection with the surrender of General 
Robert E. Lee at Appomattox. It is a thrill to find that Parker 
wrote the copies that are in Chicago’s Newberry Library—now 
the only known copies since the originals have disappeared. 

With those letters are Parker’s annotations, giving much 
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unwritten history, for example: Grant's first letter was sent 
by General Seth Williams and an orderly. It was rather dark, 
and notwithstanding the white flag of truce which they car- 
ried they were fired upon. Thereupon the orderly fled for 
dear life, and General Williams had to risk his life to carry 
forward the letter. Curiously enough, nothing was done as 
to the violation of the flag of truce or to the cowardly orderly. 
Later when Grant himself with his staff went to meet Lee, they 
were almost captured, because they were beyond the picket 
lines. Other details are given, including the arguments be- 
tween Rawlins and Grant. 

Grant almost committed the error into which General 
Sherman later fell in connection with the surrender of Gen- 
eral Johnston—of trying to make political terms instead of 
simply military ones. Grant would have met with Lee to 
discuss peace terms had not Rawlins as a shrewd lawyer been 
able to persuade him into refusing to go unless Lee understood 
in advance that the only purpose was a military surrender.* 

After the war, both Parker and Rawlins remained close 
to Grant. Rawlins became the youngest Secretary of War in 
American history when Grant became President of the United 
States. He was named even though Grant knew he was a 
dying man; within a few months he was dead, in his thirty- 
eighth year of life. This may have been one of the great losses 
in American history, because many who knew both men felt 
that, had Rawlins survived, Grant’s civil career might have 
been as distinguished as was his military career. Rawlins 
would certainly have made violent protest against the cor- 
ruption and inefficiency that surrounded Grant as President. 

Perhaps death at that time might have been a blessing 
to Parker also. He became, by appointment of Grant, the 
first Indian to hold the office of Indian Commissioner. For 
the first time in the history of the country, there was during 


% 8 Lincoln had notified Grant on March 3, 1865 not to confer with Lee on any 
question except the surrender of Lee’s army. The Collected Works of Abraham Lincoln 
(Abraham Lincoln Association ed., New Brunswick, N. J., 1953), VIII: 330-31. 
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Since both Chetlain and Rawlins appear in their uniforms of brigadier general their 
pictures were made after December 18, 1863 and August 11, 1863, respectively—the 
dates they received their commissions. The picture of Parker was taken at the time he 
became General Grant’s military secretary. 


his term no warfare between the Indians and the whites. He 
ran the department humanely, with the blend of feeling for 
both races that was necessary to that office. But he was a 
victim of slander; charges of corruption were made against 
him. Although an investigation completely exonerated Parker, 


he was heartbroken and resigned as Indian Commissioner. 

He went to New York where he had a great career in 
Wall Street, became a very wealthy man and was popular 
everywhere. But he suffered a decline in fortune and in 
health, and in his last years simply had a desk job in the police 
department of New York City. He is a legend that ought 
to be revived, one of the figures of Galena life and American 
life who should be remembered: the only Indian who was a 
general in the Northern army. 

Rawlins and Parker were great figures; they would have 
been great anywhere, in any field of life, and Galena and 
America should be proud of them and should show their pride 
by more study of them. An excellent, readable novel about 
Rawlins came out a few years ago—Louis Devon's Aide to 
Glory’—but the only biography of him, by his friend General 
Wilson, is out of print and almost forgotten. And there is 


a. (New ‘York, 1952.) 
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one very rare book about General Parker by his nephew.” 

I want to tell one last Parker story: many people believe 
that when General Lee saw big, swarthy and silent Ely Parker 
at Appomattox, he thought Parker was a Negro and withdrew 
in shock. Such is not the case: Lee said to Parker, “I am glad 
to see one real American here,” and Parker replied, “We are 
now all Americans.”” That is a story that we ought to remem- 
ber about the Civil War—this reminder by an Indian that, 
whatever the color of our skin, we are all Americans. 

There is one other figure I would like to mention very 
briefly. Galena’s other generals are all worthy of attention, 
but I think they ought to be saved for another occasion. 
Augustus L. Chetlain, the first man in Galena to enlist, lived 
to be a very old man, dying in Chicago in his ninetieth year. 
In the early lead mining days many people came from Chicago 
and other parts to Galena;’after the Civil War the migration 
was reversed, from Galena to Chicago. Chicago had a great 
Galena colony; Generals Chetlain, John Eugene Smith and 
John Corson Smith and others went there, and many figures in 
Chicago history, including one mayor, came from Galena. 

Chetlain was born in Galena, but his father was a native 
of Switzerland. In the forces of the North and South there 
were three generals of Swiss descent. In the South there was 
Felix Kirk Zollicoffer, who was killed early in the war; and 
in the North Augustus Louis Chetlain, of French-Swiss ex- 
traction, and John Eugene Smith, who was born in Switzer- 
land. These Swiss were very proud of their contribution. 

Chetlain as a young man in business in Galena had quick- 
ly accumulated a small fortune, and while still young went to 
Europe to get culture in large doses. He returned in 1860 
and was looking about for something to do when the Civil 
War broke out. As a line officer Chetlain did distinguished 
work in various battles and might have achieved great fame 
had he continued in that capacity. 


10 Arthur C. Parker, The Life of General Ely S. Parker (Buffalo, N. Y., 1919). 
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But Grant and others found a more important task for 
him. Chetlain succeeded General Lorenzo Thomas in super- 
vising the enlistment of Negro troops after the North finally 
decided to allow them to serve in the Union forces. He got 
two kinds of advice. Grant told him that the Negro would 
be a good soldier; he would have a very interesting job, and 
it wouldn’t be too difficult. Sherman, on the other hand, told 
him that he would have “one hell of a job” making soldiers 
out of slaves. (I can quote that because Sherman was also 
the man who said ‘“War is hell.” He often used that kind 
of language and was a fair second to Rawlins in profanity.) 
Chetlain succeeded in getting large numbers of Negroes to 
enlist, and he performed in a distinguished way as a com- 
mander of Negro troops. 

After the war he was sent to Utah as collector of internal 
revenue. There he got to know Brigham Young and the 
other Mormon leaders. One of the most interesting accounts 
of the Mormons of the 1860’s and 1870's is contained in Chet- 
lain’s autobiography. The book is pedestrian in style, and 
yet the reader is fascinated by it; he says so many things so 
well in spite of this awkwardness of style. His portrait of 
Brigham Young is one of the best I have ever read. 

Chetlain also describes his later years as consul in Brus- 
sels, where he was sent by Grant. He tells of meetings with 
everyone under the sun, and has page after page of categorical 
accounts of all of them—two lines per man! He became a 
banker, a real estate man and a civic leader, an all-around per- 
son whom everyone knew and liked. Grant cherished his 
friendship, as did others. In fact, Grant cherished the friend- 
ship of all the men from Galena. He consulted with Rowley, 
for instance, about his Memoirs and many other things.” 

You can have a profitable time reading about Galena’s 
other generals and their town’s little remembered epic. 


11 The Rowley, Washburne, Grant and other papers in the Illinois State Historical 
Library contain much interesting and important material on the Galena generals which 
limitations of space and time forbade the author to use in this article. 





SOURCES OF EARLY ANTISLAVERY 
THOUGHT IN ILLINOIS 


By MERTON L. DILLON 


og wemanendigetl thought in the early nineteenth century 
was most likely to appear among men whose reading, 
formal education and social relationships had brought them 
into contact with the main intellectual currents of their time. 
Men acquainted with the natural rights theories of the en- 
lightenment characteristically repudiated slavery. Similarly, 
those who had come under the influence of pietistic or evan- 
gelical Christianity were especially predisposed toward anti- 
slavery thought. Only rarely did opposition to slavery origi- 
nate with the unlettered or with men little interested in ideas 
or with isolated frontier figures whose principal concern was 
at first their own survival and later their own prosperity. 

Frontier areas consequently seldom produced antislavery 
centers until representatives of the older, settled regions had 
arrived and until Eastern ideas and institutions had had a 
chance to develop in the new area. Illinois Territory was 
no exception. Its sparse population, its location remote from 
the centers of religious and intellectual activity, the primitive 
character of its social structure and institutions all hindered 
the development of antislavery thought for many years. 

The leading men of Illinois, before statehood was at- 





a 
| Merton L. Dillon is an assistant professor of history at Texas 
Technological College, Lubbock, Texas. This article is adapted from 
a part of his doctoral dissertation, “The Antislavery Movement in 
Illinois, 1809-1844,” submitted at the University of Michigan in 1951. 
He covered the 1824-1835 period of this movement in an article in 
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tained in 1818, appear to have been little affected by the ideas 
of natural rights which had so powerfully influenced the 
Revolutionary generation in its struggle for human freedom. 
Most early Illinois leaders had moved to the Northwest, am- 
bitious to make a fortune in land speculation while winning 
for themselves also a satisfying portion of political power.’ 
Nothing in their background or in their motives disposed them 
to devote their energies to social reform. Life on the American 
frontier did not create in such persons any marked desire to 
further the freedom and well-being of their fellow men. On 
the contrary, their economic projects involved plans to extend 
the institution of human slavery into Illinois. As early as 
1796 they began their long and unsuccessful agitation to per- 
suade Congress to alter section six of the Ordinance of 1787 
prohibiting slavery in the Northwest Territory.’ 

If the leaders of Illinois Territory had no inclination to 
Oppose an institution which seemed to promise them profits, 
the rest of the population likewise remained indifferent. Most 
of the more humble settlers in the territory were unschooled 
frontier farmers too absorbed with solving their own impera- 
tive problems of existence to give attention to matters outside 
their immediate concern. The majority of them had come 
from the Upper South, and though some had left that area in 
order to escape from the plantation economy which had al- 
ready begun its spread across the South, only a handful op- 
posed slavery itself.* 

Furthermore, religious institutions, often a source of anti- 


1 Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois Country, 1673-1818 (Chicago, 1922), 420-21, 
423; John D. Barnhart, “Sources of Southern Migration into the Old Northwest,” 
Mississippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. XXII (June, 1935), 52. 

2 Many of the proslavery petitions have been collected in Jacob P. Dunn, Jr., 
“Slavery Petitions and Papers,” Indiana Historical Society, Publications, Vol. Il (1894), 
445-529. 

3§olon J. Buck, I/linois in 1818 (Springfield, 1917), 96-98; Barnhart, “The 
Southern Influence in the Formation of Illinois,” Journal of the Illinois State His 
torical Society, Vol. XXXII (1939), 363; for a discussion of the attitude of southern 
emigrants toward slavery see Zebina Eastman, “History of the Anti-Slavery Agitation, 
and the Growth of the Liberty and Republican Parties in the State of Illinois,” in 
Rufus Blanchard, ed., Discovery and Conquests of the North-West, with the History 
of Chicago (Wheaton, IIl., 1881), 657. 
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slavery thought, developed only slowly in Illinois Territory. 
Antislavery Quakers who left the South soon after 1800 moved 
principally to Ohio and Indiana. Few, if any, seem to have 
gone so far west as Illinois during the territorial period. Other 
churches were little better represented. When the Rev. John 
Freeman Schermerhorn and the Rev. Samuel Mills visited 
Illinois in 1812 under the patronage of missionary societies 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, they found not one Presby- 
terian preacher in the entire territory. The Baptists, they re- 
ported, had established four or five churches with a total 
membership of one hundred twenty; the Methodists had five 
hundred members and five circuit riders.’ 

Although the total situation in Illinois clearly precluded 
the development of any general antislavery sentiment in the 
years before statehood, the seeds to produce antislavery agita- 
tion already were present in the feeble frontier churches, even 
if they aroused little notice at the time and were momentarily 
without influence. Emigration from the South into Illinois 
had included among the majority who remained loyal to 
southern institutions a tiny group of church members to whom 
slavery was repugnant because of its inconsistency with their 
humanitarian and religious principles. A handful of such 
people had settled in the American Bottom, the land between 
the Kaskaskia and Mississippi rivers, comprising portions of 
the modern counties of Madison, Monroe and St. Clair.’ 

These southerners first displayed their antislavery senti- 
ment in Illinois in connection with the Baptist churches they 
had recently founded. In 1797 the five Baptist churches of 
the American Bottom, composed almost exclusively of south- 
ern emigrants, formed the Illinois Baptist Union. The Union 
proceeded to carry on ecclesiastical correspondence with slave- 

‘ Stephen B. Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, a Study in Institutional His- 
tory (Baltimore, 1896), 245-85; John F. Schermerhorn and Samuel J. Mills, A Correct 
View of That Part of the United States Which Lies West of the Allegany {sic} Moun- 
tains, with Regard to Religion and Morals (Hartford, Conn., 1814), 2, 31-32. 


5 Arthur C. Boggess, The Settlement of Illinois, 1778-1830 (Chicago, 1908), 
91-92. 
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holding Baptists in Kentucky, and some of its own member 
churches contained communicants sympathetic with slavery. 
James Lemen, an emigrant from Virginia belonging to the 
Baptist church of Richland Creek in St. Clair County, found 
membership in a church which thus apparently condoned slav- 
ery more than his conscience could bear. Unable to keep his 
views to himself, he began to assert his antislavery opinions 
actively in meeting, and for his pains was promptly ‘taken 
under dealings” by the church. Refusing to be silent or to 
compromise, he left the church, taking with him seven like- 
minded members, all of them his relatives. After the Rich- 
land Creek Church had excommunicated Lemen on September 
9, 1809, “for renting himself from the church,” taking other 
members with him, and other accusations ‘too tedious to men- 
tion,” the Lemen family organized itself into the Cantine 


Creek Church based on antislavery principles." 
The antislavery Baptists, who sometime during the ter- 
ritorial period adopted the name Friends of Humanity, re- 


mained few until the period of statehood, although the origi- 
nal group made some converts. In 1811 the seven members 
of the church at Silver Creek joined the emancipation cause, 
and in July, 1812, the Cantine Creek Church established a 
branch of eighteen members at Cold Water in St. Louis Coun- 
ty, Missouri. Probably each of these churches adopted, as a 
statement of its policy toward slavery, Tarrant’s Rules, nine 
antislavery propositions in the form of a catechism prepared 
by Carter Tarrant, pastor of the New Hope Baptist Church in 
Kentucky, for the Kentucky Friends of Humanity. Tarrant 
had barred from church membership any person who held 
slaves, purchased slaves, or was “friendly to perpetual slav- 
ery.” The Illinois Baptist Friends of Humanity went no 
ee sticks Wieiiten: A General History of the Baptist Denomination in America 
and Other Parts of the World (New York, 1848), 851; “Minutes of the Illinois 
United Baptist Association,” in Vandalia Illinois Advocate, Dec. 9, 1831; James Lemen, 


Jr., “A Circular Address,” in William W. Sweet (ed.), The Baptists, 1783-1830 
(New York, 1931), 579. 
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further: They, too, were concerned with slavery only in so 
far as it directly affected their own church congregation. They 
did not yet condemn all slavery, and if they gave vocal op- 
position to the attempts territorial leaders made to introduce 
slavery into Illinois, evidence of their opposition has not yet 
appeared.’ 

Like the Baptists, individual members and ministers of 
the Methodist Church in Illinois openly opposed slavery, but 
the church organizations themselves hesitated to act. Although 
the General Conference of the Methodist Church, its national 
legislative body, had taken an official stand against slavery, 
and the Western Conference, to which the Illinois Methodists 
belonged, had passed rules against it, the member churches 
in Illinois Territory appear to have given little attention to 
the matter. For example, when John Clarke, a Methodist 
circuit rider, withdrew from the South Carolina Conference, 
because of its fellowship with slaveholders, and moved to IIli- 
nois, he joined the Baptist Friends of Humanity, an organ- 
ization more openly antislavery, at least on the local scene, 
than the Methodists.* 

The activity of these few churchmen illustrates the efficacy 
of the religious impulse to produce antislavery sentiment even 
when it was transferred far from long settled areas. It illus- 
trates, too, the sense of moral superiority antislavery men felt 
when governed by the religious impulse—their intransigence, 
their persistence, their unwillingness to relinquish a princi- 
ple once they had accepted it. The antislavery sentiments of 
these Baptists and Methodists, however, were scarcely no- 
ticed in the Illinois country. The antislavery men were too 

7 [bid., 87, 92, 579. 

8 Charles B. Swaney, Episcopal Methodism and Slavery with Sidelights on Ec- 
clesiastical Politics (Boston, 1926), 3-4, 9; Journals of the General Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church 1796-1836 (New York, 1855), 22-23, 62-63, 93, 170; 
William W. Sweet, ed., The Rise of Methodism in the West Being the Journal of the 
Western Conference, 1800-18!1 (New York, 1920), 24-25, 33, 114, 148, 184, 194; 
Peter Cartwright, Autobiography of Peter Cartwright, the Backwoods Preacher (New 


York, 1857), 168; James Leaton, History of Methodism in Illinois from 1793 to 1832 
(Cincinnati, 1883), 31-32. 
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few, their influence too slight and their opposition to slavery 
too poorly developed for them to cause the proponents of 
slavery much anxiety. Consequently the proslavery men for 
years remained practically unhampered in developing their 
plans for introducing slavery into Illinois Territory. 

While the leaders of the Territory were preparing to 
draft a constitution in 1818 preliminary to entering the Union, 
a discussion took place in the newspapers about the status 
Slavery should be accorded in the new state. Opponents of 
slavery thus had an opportunity to make their views known. 
Most of the antislavery arguments appear to have come from 
small farmers who had economic and social objections to the 
institution, but one writer took a different view of the matter. 
In June, 1818, a vigorous statement of antislavery opinion 
appeared in the Western Intelligencer over the signature 
“Agis.” The sentiments of this writer, who has never been 
satisfactorily identified, indicate that he ranks among the most 
extreme antislavery men of his day. Denying that human be- 
ings can be property, Agis, like so many later abolitionists, 
condemned slaveholders as kidnappers w ho violated both the 
law of God and the principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Agis thus represented in his person a union of the 
two strands of antislavery thought, the religious and the 
secular, which had not yet been commonly blended in the 
United States.” 

Because of the restrictions of the Ordinance of 1787, 
Illinois became a free state in 1818, even though many men 
in the territory would have preferred a different solution to 
the problem. The admission of Illinois failed to settle the 
slavery issue to everyone’s satisfaction. Blaming the depres- 
sion which gripped the state after the panic of 1819 on the 
exclusion of slavery, such leaders as Governor Shadrach Bond, 
Representative John McLean and Henry Eddy, editor of the 
Illinois Gazette, supported projects to transform Illinois into 


9 Kaskaskia [{lll.] Western Intelligencer, Jane 17, 1818. 
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a slave state. But they would have to move rapidly if they 
were to succeed, for after 1818 significant numbers of people 
settled in Illinois for the express reason that it was free. They 
would not willingly accept an alteration of the constitution 
of 1818." 

The state had continued to receive emigrants from the 
South after 1818 whose objections to remaining in a slave 
society impelled them to leave their homes and migrate to 
a region which they believed would remain free from slav- 
ery’s direct influence. In addition, during the later territorial 
period influential men from other parts of the United States 
and trom Europe had arrived who had never lived in a slave 
society and never expected to live in one. The stage was thus 
set for a contest between the proslavery and the antislavery 
forces over the calling of a convention to alter the constitution 
of 1818. 

This, the first organized antislavery movement in the 
Northwest, occurred in 1823 and 1824 at the dividing line 
in time between the secular and the religious phases of the 
antislavery movement in the United States. During the Revo- 
lutionary period, men whose hostility to slavery derived pri- 
marily from the rationalistic, humanitarian doctrines of the 
Age of Reason—the principles which provided the philosophi- 
cal justification for the Revolution itself—had carried out in 
their urbane, undogmatic fashion a mild and relatively in- 
effective protest against slavery.” 

Later, in the 1820’s and 1830's especially, a far more in- 
fluential antislavery drive developed, motivated principally 
by a religious impulse and possessing some of the character- 


10 William H. Brown, An Historical Sketch of the Early Movement in Illinois 
for the Legalization of Slavery (Chicago, 1876), 14-16; Shawneetown Illinois Gazette, 
July 8, 1820, April 6, 1822; Theodore C. Pease, The Frontier State, 1818-1848 
(Chicago, 1922), 76; on the continued migration of antislavery southerners see 
Jonesboro {Tenn.] Emancipator, April 30, 1820, reprinted in Elihu Embree, The 
Emancipator (Complete) (Nashville, 1932), 11. 

11@n the early phases of the antislavery movement see Alice D. Adams, The 
Neglected Period of Anti-Slavery in America 1808-1831 (Boston, 1908), and Mary 
S. Locke, Anti-Slavery in America from the Introduction of African Slaves to the 
Prohibition of the Slave Trade 1619-1808 (Boston, 1901). 
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istics of a religious crusade. Meanwhile as the men of the 
earlier generation grew old and died, and as the influence 
of rationalism declined in the face of the renewed vigor of 
evangelical Protestantism, opposition to slavery based solely 
on the doctrines of the enlightenment died too. And with it 
passed much of the torpor—and some would add, the toler- 
ance—that had characterized the earlier phase of the move- 
ment.** 

The early antislavery movement in Illinois developed 
before all of the representatives of the natural rights, ration- 
alist group had passed from the scene but after antislavery 
religious leaders had developed. Indeed, the principal fig- 
ures opposed to the proslavery plans in Illinois represented 
discretely the two phases of the antislavery movement and 
the two sources of antislavery thought. These men—among 
them the Rev. Thomas Lippincott, the Rev. John Mason Peck, 
Morris Birkbeck, and George Flower—were headed and in- 
spired by a native-born Virginian and former slaveholder, 
Edward Coles. 

Coles, who was born December 15, 1786, in Albemarle 
County, Virginia, attended William and Mary College, where, 
according to his own recollection, he acquired the conviction 
that ‘‘man could not of right hold property in his fellow man.” 
But he may well have been familiar with such concepts from 
early childhood, for he belonged to a family intimately as- 
sociated with the political leaders of Revolutionary Virginia. 
At their estate, Enniscorthy, where Thomas Jefferson had taken 
refuge at the approach of the British during the war, the Coles 
family entertained such exponents of natural rights theory as 
Patrick Henry, James Madison, James Monroe, members of 
the Randolph clan, and other leading Virginians of the period. 
The young Edward Coles in this manner had ample opportu- 


12 For the religious phase see especially Gilbert H. Barnes, The Antislavery Im- 
pulse 1830-1834 (New York, 1933); the vigor of the new religious spirit is suggested 
in Charles R. Keller, The Second Great Awakening in Connecticut (New Haven, 
1942). 
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nity to become acquainted with the liberal, humanitarian ideas 
held by the leaders of the Jeffersonian era.’ 

In 1808 Coles inherited a share in his father’s land and 
slaves. He soon determined to free his slaves and move with 
them into the Northwest, but he was delayed in accomplish- 
ing the plan by his inability to sell his land in Virginia and 
by his own poor health. In the meantime, President Madison, 
who had married Coles’ cousin, Dolly Payne, appointed him 
his private secretary, a position he held from 1809 to 1815.” 

By the summer of 1814, Coles, who in Washington had 
been living in the family of James Madison, had developed 
his early antislavery views to the point of attempting to de- 
vise some plan for the gradual ending of slavery, an institu- 
tion he now considered repugnant ‘as well to the principles 
of our revolution as to our free institutions.” For aid i 
formulating such a plan, he appealed to Thomas Jefferson, 
explaining to him his decision no longer to hold slaves and 
no longer to live in a slave state. He considered Jefferson 
to be the individual who could most appropriately further 
the cause of emancipation because of his “known philosophi- 
cal and enlarged view of subjects” and his interest “in estab- 
lishing on the broadest basis the rights of man.” Emancipa- 
tion, Coles believed, would provide an opportunity for 
Jefferson “to put into complete practice those hallowed prin- 
ciples contained in that renowned Declaration” of which Jef- 
ferson had been the author. 

It was a tired and disillusioned Jefferson who answered 
Coles’ letter. His reply indicated his discouragement at the 
apathy of the post-Revolutionary generation toward slavery. 
“Your solitary but welcome voice,” he assured Coles, ‘‘is the 
first which has brought this sound to my ear.” He informed 

13 “Governor Coles’ Autobiography,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical 
Society, Vol. III (Oct., 1910), 61; Dumas Malone, Jefferson the Virginian (Boston, 


1948), 358; Clarence W. Alvord (ed.), Governor Edward Coles (Illinois Historical 


Collections, XV, Springfield, 1920), 19. 
‘4 “Governor Coles’ Autobiography,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, 
III, 61; Alvord (ed.), Governor Edward Coles, 20. 
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Coles that he favored a plan “‘of emancipation of those born 
after a given day, and of their education and expatriation at 
a proper age.” But as for aiding in the work himself, Jefter- 
son wrote, so ambitious an enterprise was for the young, not 
for one who had “overlived the generation with which mu- 
tual labors and perils begat mutual confidence and influence.” 
In the interest of Coles’ slaves and of the South, he advised 
him neither to free his slaves nor to leave Virginia. Rather, 
he counseled, “become the missionary of this doctrine truly 
christian, insinuate and inculcate it softly but steadily thro’ 
the medium of writing and conversation, associate others in 
your labors, and when the phalanx is formed bring on and 
press the proposition perseveringly until its accomplishment.’’” 

Edward Coles felt, however, that acting alone he was in- 
capable of promoting emancipation or even of ameliorating 
the condition of the slaves of the South. Jefferson’s counsel 
that he remain in Virginia and adopt Fabian tactics toward 
slavery was, therefore, not effective. In 1815 Coles resigned 
his position as Madison’s secretary in order to spend the 
autumn and winter of that year in making a six-thousand-mile 
tour through the West. After buying six thousand acres of 
land in Madison County, Illinois, he returned to Virginia with 
the intention of preparing to move permanently into free 
territory. But on July 7, 1816, Madison appointed him to 
carry out a special diplomatic mission to Russia.” 

After accomplishing his assignment in St. Petersburg, he 
traveled to France, where mutual acquaintance with American 
Revolutionary leaders led to the development of his friend- 
ship with Lafayette. Coles then toured the British Isles. In 
London John Quincy Adams introduced him to the prominent 
British liberal, Morris Birkbeck, who had for some time been 
considering moving to the United States. While Coles was 


15 Coles to Jefferson, July 31, 1814, Alvord (ed.), Governor Edward Coles, 
22-24; Jefferson to Coles, Aug. 25, 1814, ibid., 24-27. 

16 Coles to Jefferson, Sept. 26, 1814, ibid., 28; Coles to Nicholas Biddle, May 15, 
1816, Edward Coles Papers, Illinois State Historical Library, Springfield. 
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visiting Birkbeck at his estate in Surrey, Coles told him of 
the agricultural advantages offered by the Illinois prairies. 
He thereby influenced the settlement in Illinois of Birkbeck and 
through him of Richard and George Flower, all of whom 
were to give valuable aid to the antislavery movement in the 
state.” 

Coles then returned to the United States, and at last 
moved to Illinois in April, 1818, bringing with him his ten 
Slaves, whom he freed in a dramatic episode as they floated 
down the Ohio River toward Illinois. He gave those of the 
freedmen who were above the age of twenty-four a quarter 
section of land; to the children he gave books, promising to 
pay for their education and offering premiums to those who 
learned to read and write. 

Coles had been preceded to the West by the Flowers and 
Birkbeck, who established themselves with other English 
settlers in Edwards County in eastern Illinois. However 
diverse in their origins, these men encountered little difficulty 
in understanding the social philosophy and aims of each other. 
As active English liberals, Birkbeck and the Flowers possessed 
a close intellectual kinship with the leading Virginians of 
Coles’ generation. All four of them, each a notable humani- 
tarian in his own right, shared a community of interest with 
the other social reformers of their day. George Flower, fa- 
mous as a pamphleteer and reformer in Engiand, knew La- 
fayette, who supplied him with an introduction to Thomas 
Jefferson, at whose home Flower spent his first winter in the 
United States. At the home of James Madison, he first met 
Edward Coles. Later when they had arrived in Illinois, the 
Flowers exchanged ideas with George Rapp and his experi- 


17 Alvord (ed.), Governor Edward Coles, 37-39; Coles to William Barry, June 25, 
1858, tbid., 366-68. 

18 Alvord, (ed.), Governor Edward Coles, 43-48, 206; Coles to the editor, I/linois 
Intelligencer, June 4, 1822, quoted ibid., 261-63; Coles to James Madison, July 20, 
1819, “Some Letters of Edward Coles, Second Governor of Illinois, to James Madison, 
Ex-President of the United States,” Bulletin of the Chicago Historical Society (Chicago) , 
Vol. I (Nov., 1934), 4. 
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mental community at Harmony, Indiana, and with their suc- 
cessor, the English Utopian, Robert Owen.” 

Part of the purpose of Birkbeck and the Flowers in leav- 
ing England had been to escape the bonds of what they be- 
lieved to be a decadent society and thus enable their children 
and friends to create in the American backwoods “‘a career 
of enterprise and wholesome family connections, in a society 
whose institutions are favourable to virtue.’ Accordingly, 
they felt impelled to oppose any features of American society 
that seemed to them to impair its suitability as a setting for 
their project. For that reason both Birkbeck and the Flowers 
were opposed to slavery and especially to its introduction 
into Illinois. “It is the leprosy of the United States,” Birkbeck 
wrote in 1818, ‘‘a foul blotch which more or less contaminates 
the entire system.”’* 

At approximately the same time that these representa- 
tives of English and American liberal thought settled in Illi- 
nois, two Americans whose opposition to slavery had pri- 
marily a religious basis arrived—the Rev. Thomas Lippincott 
and the Rev. John Mason Peck. Lippincott, born of Quaker 
parents in New Jersey in 1791, moved to Alton, Illinois, some- 
time between 1818 and 1820 after having lived in New York 
and Missouri. One of the most outspoken of the opponents 
of the introduction of slavery into Illinois, he became an aboli- 
tionist during the 1830's. After withdrawing from the Society 
of Friends, he had joined the Presbyterian Church, which, 
nonetheless, he continued to criticize severely for its failure 
to adopt a definite stand against slavery. Slavery, he insisted, 
violated each of the Ten Commandments. More than that, it 

19 Dictionary of American Biography, 11, 289; V1, 478-79; George Flower, History 
of the English Settlement in Edwards County, Illinois, Founded in 1817 and 1818, by 
Morris Birkbeck and George Flower (Chicago, 1882), 43-45; Arthur E. Bestor, Jr., 
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completely deprived moral agents who were accountable to 
God for their actions of the right to conduct their lives in 
accord with that responsibility.” 

John Mason Peck, a Connecticut-born Congregationalist 
who turned Baptist over the issue of pedobaptism, went to 
St. Louis in 1817 as a Baptist missionary and traveled in that 
capacity in both Missouri and Illinois. In 1822 he moved his 
headquarters to Illinois, where he continued his missionary 
work under the auspices of the Massachusetts Baptist Mis- 
sionary Society. His opposition to slavery, like Lippincott’s, 
derived from his belief that it contradicted the divine law , and 
while he was neither so outspoken nor so consistent as Lippin- 
cott in his opposition, he could, upon occasion, issue indict- 
ments of the institution as eloquent and devastating as any. 
Although Peck organized religious sentiment in the state 
against slavery from 1822 to 1824, his devotion to colonization 
as a remedy for the problem of slavery later became so ex- 
treme that during the 1830's he appeared to be almost a sup- 
porter of slavery.” 

Edward Coles from Virginia and Morris Birkbeck and 
George and Richard Flower from England on the one hand, 
and Thomas Lippincott and John Mason Peck from New Eng- 
land on the other represent the two bases upon which opposi- 
tion in Illinois to slavery was to rest. Those of the first group 
derived their principles from the ideas of the English ration- 
alists and the French philosophes with reinforcement from 
American experience and from the liberal heritage of the Amer- 
ican Revolution. The second group, emphasizing natural law 
and the natural rights of man less than divine law and man’s 
God-given rights and duties, found the ideological basis for 
its opposition to slavery in the religious teachings of the Bible. 


21 Margaret C. Norton, ed., I/linois Census Returns, 1820 (Illinois Historical Col- 
lections, XXVI, Springfield, 1934), 139; Charles H. Rammelkamp, I/linois College. 
a Centennial History, 1829-1929 (New Haven, 1928), 11-12; Edwardsville {Ill.} 
Spectator, Nov. 9, 1824. 

22 Dictionary of American Biography, XIV, 381-82; Edwardsville Spectator, 
Aug. 6, 1823. 
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In practice, no essential difference appeared between the views 
of either group toward slavery, though the rationalists were 
generally more temperate in their criticism and more conserva- 
tive in their methods than the religiously inspired. In most 
of the individuals in Illinois who opposed slavery, these sepa- 
rate theoretical grounds for antislavery sentiment were merged. 
In theory, of course, as well as in practice, the two were nearly 
identical; for the rationalists of the eighteenth century who 
had enthroned natural law and natural rights had done little 
more than change the provenance of that law and those rights. 
They were more Christian than they knew.” 

Early opposition to slavery in Illinois thus developed 
from principles that lay at the foundation of Western civiliza- 
tion. As soon as men thoroughly devoted to those principles 
arrived in the state, criticism of slavery appeared. In addition, 
the leaders of antislavery opinion in Illinois, aroused to ac- 
tion by events at home, received encouragement in their ac- 
tivity from newspapers published outside the state, which, in 
turn, based their antislavery arguments chiefly on religious 
doctrine. Hooper Warren, New England-born editor of the 
antislavery Edwardsville Spectator, acknowledged influence 
from the antislavery Emancipator published at Jonesboro, 
Tennessee, by that ‘“‘courageous philanthropist,” the Quaker 
Elihu Embree.”* 

Probably Embree’s successor, Benjamin Lundy, was of 
still greater importance in providing Illinois antislavery men 
with arguments, particularly those of a religious nature. As 
early as 1821, Warren was reprinting in his newspaper articles 
from Lundy’s Genius of Universal Emancipation. Both edi- 
tors shared the conviction that slavery was wrong because it 
withheld from man the natural rights which his Creator in- 


23 See Carl L. Becker, The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Philosophers 
(New Haven, 1932), especially 40-41, 48-53, 63, 65; for a discussion of the close rela- 
tion between concepts of natural law and Puritan theology see Alice M. Baldwin, The 
New England Clergy and the American Revolution (Durham, 1928), 13-14. 

24 Edwardsville Spectator, Sept. 5, 1820. 
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tended him to enjoy. Edward Coles also read the Genius, 
and recommended it to Morris Birkbeck as a useful source of 
facts and arguments for use against those who sought to alter 
the state constitution.” 

As a full-scale effort began in 1823 to call a constitutional 
convention for the avowed purpose of admitting slavery, the 
antislavery elements in Illinois aroused themselves to vigorous 
opposition. Coles, who had been elected governor in 1822, 
provided the leadership, but he did not work alone. Birkbeck 
and the Flowers wrote pamphlets and newspaper articles 
arguing against slavery in the older tradition of humanitarian 
reform; the Baptist Friends of Humanity carried on religious 
agitation; Methodist preachers delivered impassioned anti- 
slavery sermons; John Mason Peck helped to organize a net- 
work of antislavery societies.*” The religious and the secular 
strands of the antislavery movement joined in Illinois in 1823 
and 1824 to form a thread of opposition too strong for the 
proslavery forces to break. When the vote was taken in Au- 


gust, 1824 on the question of calling a new constitutional 
convention, the proslavery forces were defeated.” The anti- 
slavery movement, growing out of the dual American tradi- 
tion of natural rights and Christianity, had won its first major 
victory in the Northwest. 


25 Ibid., Aug. 21, Dec. 11, 1821, Aug. 31, 1822; according to the Genius of Uni- 
versal Emancipation, published at Mt. Pleasant, Ohio, Aug. 1, 1823, Warren was an 
agent for the newspaper; Coles to Birkbeck, April 12, 1823, Alvord, ed., Governor 
Edward Coles, 146. 

26 Morris Birkbeck, An Appeal to the People of Illinois on the Question of a 
Convention (Shawneetown, IIl., 1823); many of Birkbeck’s newspaper articles are 
reprinted in Flower, History of the English Settlement, 210-45; {Thomas Lippincott 
and others}, To the People of Illinois {Edwardsville, Ill., 1824}; on the activity of the 
clergy see Edwardsville Spectator, Dec. 6, 1823, March 9, 1824, Vandalia I/linois 
Intelligencer, July 5, Aug. 23, Oct. 11, 1823, and John Mason Peck to Absalom Peters, 
Nov. 10, 1829, American Home Missionary Society Papers, Chicago Theological 
Seminary. 

27 Theodore C. Pease, ed., Illinois Election Returns, 1818-1848 (Springfield, 
1923), 27. 





LINCOLN’S TOMB 


Designs Submitted and Final Selection 


By WILLIAM J. HOSKING 


RTICLE TWO of the Articles and Certificate of Or- 

ganization of the National Lincoln Monument Associ- 
ation,’ dated May 11, 1865, states that “The object of this 
association shall be to construct a Monument to the memory 
of Abraham Lincoln in the City of Springfield State of IIli- 
nois.’”* 

About this time word was circulating that the Associa- 
tion intended to ask for designs. Artists and contractors 
started writing for information regarding the proposed monu- 
ment and its location. Also, shortly after the Association was 


organized, subscriptions were called for. Many individuals 
and organizations would not subscribe any money without 
knowing the exact intentions of the Association and wanted a 
steel plate copy of the design picked. So many inquiries 
were received that the Association issued the following state- 
ment: 


1 There was also a National Lincoln Monument Association in Washington, D. C. 
but the one mentioned here is the Springfield organization. 

2 National Lincoln Monument Association papers, (MSS, Illinois State Historical 
Library. ) 





William J. Hosking is a graduate of Arizona State College at 
Tempe. As a native of Springfield, Illinois, he says he has “had an 
interest in Lincoln ever since I can remember.” He is at present in 
the U. S. Army and is stationed at Fort Leonard Wood, Missouri. 
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LINCOLN’S TOMB DESIGNS 


OFFICE OF THE 
NATIONAL LINCOLN MONUMENT ASSOCIATION 
SPRINGFIELD, ILL., JUNE 28, 1865. 


As many inquiries are being made as to the design, the probable cost, &c., 
of the National Lincoln Monument, to be erected under the supervision of this 
Association, it is stated, for the information of the public, that no design has 
yet been selected, and of course the probable cost cannot be estimated at 


present. 
It is the object of the Association to build a monument in every way 


worthy of the fame of our late President, and they depend upon the generosity 
of the people to enable them to carry out this desire. 

As soon as the design is selected, steel plate copies will be sent to the vari- 
ous Schools and Societies which have contributed to the fund, and the receipts 
to individual donors will also contain a representation of the same. 

The Board of Directors have ordered the following notice to be published: 
“It is deemed proper that the public should be officially appraised that, in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of Mrs. Lincoln, the National Lincoln Monument 
Association have definitely decided to erect the National Monument to the 
memory of ABRAHAM LINCOLN, late President of the United States, over 
his remains at Oak Ridge, near the city of Springfield, Illinois.* 


{Signed.} 
R. J. OGLESBy, PRES’T. 


CLINTON L. CONKLING, SEC’Y. 

The Association, it seems, was slow in sending out the 
steel plate copies of the winning design to those who con- 
tributed, and there are letters in the files from four or five 
years after the monument was completed asking for the copy 
of the design. Most of the letters are from schools where 
children had contributed. 

Up to July, 1865, no official statement had been issued 
by the Association asking for designs to be submitted. James 
W. Simonton, editor of the New York Daily Times, wrote 
to Governor Richard J. Oglesby on July 10, 1865. He enclosed 
an editorial which appeared in the Times relative to a design 
for the monument. In part he says: 


Unless the work is thrown open fairly to competition, the Monument 
Committee will have no opportunity to learn what they can obtain for their 


8 Ibid. 
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money,—because the best artists will not waste their time in offering designs 
while there is a probability that favoritism will decide the order, and leave 
merit in the back-ground. 


This letter also contains the first mention of Larkin G. 
Mead, Jr., whose design was finally chosen. Simonton con- 
tinues: 

I have seen a photograph of a most beautiful design modeled at Florence, 
Italy,* by Larkin G. Mead, of Vermont . . . . I consider him the most promis- 
ing Sculptor of the Age,—and feel confident that he would be a powerful 
if not successful competitor for your Springfield order.® 

There are very few copies of replies from the Associa- 
tion, but there is a copy of a reply to the letter mentioned 
above. On August 2, 1865, Governor Oglesby answered 
Simonton, saying in part: 


We shall avoid the folly of running after favorites for we have none. 
We shall at the proper time when means are accumulated to Justify us Ask 
of American Sculptors to present designs and offer to them such inducements 
as shall upon the fairest terms secure the very best by opening wide the door 


of competition." 


As early as August 29, 1865, W. H. Machen of Toledo, 
Ohio, and Jerome Patterson of Richview, Illinois wrote to 
enquire about sending in designs.’ Also Mead had drawn 
up plans for a monument and had a plaster model made of it. 
While Mead was at the U. S. Consulate in Venice, he heard 
that a Chicago paper had printed a description of his design. 
As there were mistakes in the newspaper account he wrote to 
Governor Oglesby and gave a general description. 

As he then outlined it, his monument would be ten or 
fifteen feet above the general level of the ground. A paved 
walk would form a circle around seven steps upon which the 
base of the structure would stand. “An octagon base rises 
in the center of the steps twelve feet in height. From four 


4 Mead did all of his work in his Florence studio. 

5 James W. Simonton to Oglesby, July 10, 1865. Association papers. 
6 Oglesby to Simonton, Aug. 2, 1865, ibid. 

7 Aug. 29, 1865, ibid. 
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alternate corners of the octagon base project four pedestals, 
upon which are four groups representing . . . Infantry, 
Artillery, Cavalry, and Marine.’”* 

In a later letter to the Association Mead explained that 
while he had his model on display in New York he learned 
what many thought of his design. Significant differences be- 
tween his original plans and the tomb as it now stands are 
that instead of an iron balustrade around the terrace a stone 
one was built and instead of an eagle surmounting the obelisk 
there is now a small stone pyramid.’ Also the spire or obelisk 
is now 117 feet high although originally it was only 100 feet. 

Early in 1868 the Association advertised a “notice to 
Artists,” offering $1,000 for the best design and named Sep- 
tember 1 of that year as the day for examination.”” By the 
appointed date, thirty-seven designs from thirty-one artists 
had been received. Following is the official list of those who 
submitted plans: 


Names and residence of persons submitting Designs to the National 
Lincoln Monument Association. September 2, 1868." 


Bailly J.A. & H.H. Lovie Philadelphia 

Batterson J.G. Hartford 

Baum Joseph [a] Springfield Ills. 

Beattie J. Saint Louis 

Belknap M.S. [a] Louisville 

Bullett Charles Saint Louis (presented {by} Muldoon, 
Bullett & Co.) 

Cochran & Piquenard [a] Chicago 

Emmett William [a] Logansport Ind. 

Follenius R.H. Saint Louis 

Gay Henry L {a} Chicago 

Goodenow Milton Jefferson (Greene Co.) Iowa 

Haldeman J.R. & J.S. Bloomington IIls. 


8 Mead to Oglesby, Nov. 8, 1865, zbid. 

9 Mead to Association, March 28, 1868, ibid. 

10 John C. Power, Abraham Lincoln, His Life, Public Services, Death and Great 
Funeral Cortege, With a History and Description of the National Lincoln Monument 
(Springfield, 1889) , 230-31. 

11 Sept. 2, 1868, Association papers. The list was copied exactly as it appears. 
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Harnische A.E. [a] Philadelphia 
Haseltine Jas. H. Philadelphia 
Hooper Johin Wesley Chicago 
Horwan & Maurer {b] Brooklyn 2 designs 
Hosmer Harriet Boston 
Hummel J.E. [a] Mattoon Ills. 
Jones Thos. D. {a} Cincinnati designs 
Machen W.H. Toledo 
McClaren & Baldwin Saint Louis 
Mead Larkin G. jr. B{rJattleboro Vt. 2 designs 
Merrill N Milwaukee Wis. 2 designs 
Myers E.E. Springfield Ills. 
Odiorne C.B. [a] Boston 
Ream Vinnie Washington 
Scherr E.N. Philadelphia (presented by Novelty 
Iron Works ) 

Schroff H. [a] Chicago 
Volk C. G. Quincy designs 
Volk L. W. Chicago designs 
Vrydagh J.A. Indianapolis 

{a no plans or descriptions were found in papers.} 

{b correct spelling is Korwan & Maurer.} 


With the general plans, model or picture of their monu- 
ments, the artists also sent a written description of certain 
parts of their designs. This was especially true of any statuary 
work where meaning and symbolism were important, and there 
was usually a description of the color and type of stone they 
planned to use. 

The Association selected the design by a vote. There 
were fifteen members in the group: Richard J. Oglesby, Orlin 
H. Miner, John T. Stuart, Jesse K. Dubois, James C. Conkling, 
John Williams, Jacob Bunn, Sharon Tyndale, Newton Bate- 
man, Samuel H. Treat, O. M. Hatch, S. H. Melvin, James H. 
Beveridge, Thomas J. Dennis and David L. Phillips. 

Before going into the selection of the design it should 
be mentioned that there was one thing that members of the 
Association were looking for. That was provision for a vault. 
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Wherever there was a description or mention of a vault a 
purple rubber stamp of a pointing hand was stamped on the 
paper. 

Although this was before the attempt to steal Lincoln’s 
body the Association wanted a tomb that would insure the 
safety of the martyred President’s remains. Most of the plans 
did not mention a vault of any kind, and some even planned 
to have the sarcophagus in a rotunda. 

Mead’s plan did not provide for a vault below ground, 
but placed the bodies of Lincoln and his family in crypts in 
the south wall of a catacomb. Not until the monument was 
reconstructed in 1901 was Abraham Lincoln’s body placed in 
the ground. A few artists planned their monuments to con- 
tain as many as twelve crypts, the decision being left to the 
Association as to the use to be made of them. 

There has been some doubt about Robert Todd Lincoln’s 
desire to be buried in the Lincoln Tomb. The following 
letter written toO. M. Hatch on September 10, 1890 was found 


in the Association’s papers. It should dispel any doubts as 
to what Robert Lincoln desired at that time. Robert was 
Minister to England and his son “Jack” had died on March 5, 
1890. 


LONDON 10 Sept. 1890 


Hon. O. M. HATCH 
MY DEAR SIR: 

I beg to thank you for your letter communicating to me the resolution 
of the Lincoln Monument Association inviting a correspondence with me as 
to the propriety of depositing the remains of my son, in a crypt in the Monu- 
ment erected in memory of his Grandfather. 

In reply I beg to say to you that when, upon the death of my son, I 
foresaw the extinction upon my own death of my father’s descendants bearing 
his name, the desire came upon me that, if it met the views of every member 
of the Monument Association, arrangements might be made for the burial in 
the Monument of my son and thereafter of myself and my wife and of my 
two daughters, wnless they should marry—It is the arrangement I would 
make, under the peculiar circumstances, if the tomb of my father were, as 
would usually be the case, in my care, but I trust that it may be understood 
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that I know that the Monument was not erected or arranged for such a 
purpose & that I would abandon my desire if it does not seem proper to 
each member of the Association that the arrangement should be entered upon. 
I need not say that any expenses caused by such an arrangement would 
be borne by myself. 
I will be highly grateful by the kind consideration of my wish. 
BELIEVE ME 
VERY SINCERELY YOURS 
ROBERT T. LINCOLN 


Many of the artists sent in estimates of what their monu- 
ments would cost. Some were much below the limit set by 
the Association, while others were twice as high. J.C. Power, 
who was the first custodian of the Tomb, wrote: 


Some of these designs would have cost a million dollars each to put 
them into execution. Five days were occupied in studying them, when the 
board adjourned to meet again on the tenth of the month [September]. 
They reassembled on the tenth, and continued to the eleventh, when it was 

Resolved, That this Association adopt the design—one of them—sub- 
mitted by Larkin G. Mead, Jr., to be constructed of granite and bronze, and 
that the whole matter be referred to the Executive Committee, with the 
power to act.’* 


Five ballots were taken before the final choice was reached. 
The first was on the question of how many designs and whose 
were worthy of consideration. Members were allowed to 
vote for more than one. The results were: Mead, 12; Bailey 
& Lovie, 10; Jones’s Temp.,"* 3; Batterson, 6; L. W. Volk, 
Plan A, 8; L. W. Volk, Plan B, 2; Merrill, 2; C.G. Volk, 
Hosmer, 3; McClaren & Baldwin, 2; Cochran & Piquenard, 
E. E. Myers, 1. 

The second ballot eliminated all but five: Mead, Bailey 
& Lovie, Jones’s Temple, L. W. Volk’s Plan A, and Batterson. 
The third and fourth ballots were not decisive. They are 
also incomplete. It is probable that there was considerable 
discussion over the designs. As has been noted, the Commit- 
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12 Power, Abraham Lincoln, 231. 
13 Jones submitted two designs; this vote was evidently for one of a temole. 
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Contributors to the Monument Association fund received certificates 
with this artist's conception of the accepted plan. 
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tee started on September 10 and continued the next day. 

On the last ballot Judge Treat moved that the Com- 
mittee accept Mead’s design, for the manuscript copy of the 
Minutes of the ‘Several Ballots taken on the question of choice 
of design,”"* says ‘Mead on Judge Treats motion,—Bateman, 
Beveredge {sic}, Bunn, Conckling [sc], Dennis, Dubois, 
Hatch, Miner, Stuart, Treat, Williams. Against: Tyndale.’ 
Thus according to the manuscript copy of the ballot in the 
files of the National Lincoln Monument Association twelve 
voted for Mead’s design; one, Tyndale, was against it and 
there were absent or not voting, Oglesby and Phillips. In 
J. C. Power's account of this voting in his book, which has 
been previously referred to, he lists Phillips also as voting 
in the affirmative and only Oglesby as being absent or not 
voting. 

After the winning design had been picked most of the 
artists wrote in asking that their plans and drawings be re- 
turned. Since most of the designs were sent back, and there 
remain only brief written descriptions, it is difficult, impos- 
sible in some instances, to form a visual conception of what 
a particular artist's monument would have looked like. 

Out of the thirty-seven designs submitted, there are only 
three drawings in the Association’s papers. Of the thirty- 
one artists involved, ten do not have a written description of 
any kind. We know what the chosen design looks like; now 
let us look at the descriptions of some of the others. Detailed 
dimensions have been omitted, but overall dimensions are 
given along with some of the unusual features of a design: 

J. A. Bailly—Classical in design, of Roman Doric architecture. It 
would be in the shape of a Temple of Honor, all open. There would be a 
shaft and a vault undeggeath with stairs leading up." 

J. G. Batterson—A monument of Renaissance style to consist of three 
stages. First, a raised platform forty-seven feet square; at angles would 


14 Voting record, Association papers. Filed with Sept. 11, 1868. The contract 
with Mead was let on Dec. 31, 1868. 

15 Tyndale was unaccountably assassinated on April 29, 1871. 

16 Aug. 23, 1868, Association papers 
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project four diagonal buttresses. Second, four alcoves are located in a cen- 
tral position to receive four groups of statuary. Third, an octagon base with 
a circular shaft, surmounted by an ornamental dome with a figure of liberty 
on top. The entire monument would be seventy-five feet high. 

J. Beattie—A monument fifty-one feet square and 130 feet high. It 
would contain a large statue of Lincoln under a canopy about twenty feet 
square supported by columns. Tabernacle work would rise from the roof of 
the canopy and would be surmounted by a column with a globe on top 
terminated with a goddess of liberty.*® 

R. H. Follenius—The structure would be seventy feet high with inside 
walls of hard brick. The vault would be under the center of the monument 
with steps at the rear.’® 

Milton Goodenow—The center of the structure to be an octagon rising 
two stories with a diameter of twenty-two feet. From the lower story would 
project four wings forming the arms of a Greek cross. A shaft would rise 
forming a third story thirty-seven feet high. The entire height of the monu- 
ment to be 112 feet including a 16-foot statue of Lincoln on the top.” 

J. R. and J. S. Haldeman—This memorial would consist of three tiers, 
all of the same design but becoming smaller as one fits on top of the other. 
It would rise 70 feet high.** 

John Wesley Hooper—The structure would be in the form of a rotunda, 
forty-two feet in diameter and forty-two feet in height. A raised circle in 
the center surrounded by thirty-six columns with state seals and names on 
each. Within the rotunda would be a statue of Lincoln. The structure would 
have a dome surmounted by a globe with an eagle on it.** 

Harriet G. Hosmer—She would construct a Temple of Fame, inside of 
which a recumbent statue of the dead President would rest upon a 
sarcophagus.”* 

Nathaniel Merrill—This would be a classic temple 40 feet square and 
30 feet high. It would have marble statuary, shafts, columns and panels of 
granite or marble. Within would be a life size statue of Lincoln. The temple 
would have a dome.** 

E. N. Scherr—The main tower was to contain the sepulcher at the bot- 
tom. Above the vault on the floor parterre was to be a mausoleum contain- 


. 27, 1868, ibid. 
18 Sept. 1, 1868, shid. 
19 Aug. 20, 1868, tbid. 
20 Sept. 1, 1868, ibid. 
21 [bid. 
22 [bid. 
23 Sept. 15, 1868, zbid. 
*4 Aug. 25, 1868, ibid. 
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ing a life-size statue of Lincoln. The main tower, 176 feet high, would con- 
tain an ornamental clock. A belfry would contain an automatic carillon. 
Fountains were also included if water supply were available.*° 

Leonard W. Volk—Plan A would be an oval in form, 82 feet long and 
60 feet wide. The “mausoleum-temple” would be 43 feet from the ground 
to the top of the dome. Volk’s Plan B was similar except octagonal in 
form.*° 

J. A. Vrydagh—His intention was to have the monument as a national 
structure. The arches would be of white and red pressed brick laid in stripes 
in imitation of the national flag. The triangle under the arch and the cube 
to bear the remains were to be of the best Italian marble. Candelabra 
would light the chamber with gas and the designer thought there would be 
room enough on the walls and piers “to engrave the names of all those who 
fell in the defence of the Union.”** 

Korwan and Maurer—They would have a vault under the monument. 
There would be a rotunda and dome with an eagle suspended from it. The 
sepulcher would be on a raised platform against the north wall. Their second 
design was similar to the first except that it would be in the general shape 
of a pyramid, having four sides and a door in each side.** 


An interesting suggestion was sent.in by E. B. Hunger- 


ford of Elmira, New York. In his letter to the Association 
dated October 28, 1865 he says: “I propose to Build it [the 
tomb} of Glass cemented together with an imperishable ce- 
ment the blocks to consist of three colors Red White & blue, 
or other colors if chosen.” Hungerford wanted approval of 
his idea for the material before submitting a design. Evi- 
dently it did not meet with approval. Nor is Hungerford’s 
name on the official list of contributors. 

From the foregoing can be gathered some idea of the 
designs submitted. Many would have been like that of the 
Stephen A. Douglas monument in Chicago. From those sub- 
mitted could a better monument in honor of Abraham Lincoln 
have been chosen? 


25 April, 1868, ibid. 

26 Sept. 1, 1868, ibid. 
27 Aug. 24, 1868, ibid. 
28 April 10, 1868, ibid. 
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Copyright 1956, Lloyd Ostendorf 


A QUARTET OF NEW LINCOLN PortTRAITS 


Lloyd Ostendorf, Dayton, Ohio artist who designed the recently unveiled 
“Chicago Lincoln” statue, says that he painted the four Lincoln pictures shown 
on this page during the past six years as a part of his “Lincoln avocation.” 
He points out that Lincoln portraits are usually patterned after one of the 
photographs—he has used the Volk life mask in various poses to make his 
paintings “new” and unlike those that have been seen before. 

















LINCOLNIANA NOTES 





LINCOLN’S FEAR OF DOING WRONG 


Ward Hill Lamon was a man of great personal charm, 
a convivial soul whose company Abraham Lincoln enjoyed, 
especially during the trying years in the White House when 
he was perhaps the President's closest personal friend. Lamon 
accompanied Lincoln from Springfield to Washington where 


he was made Marshal of the District of Columbia and was in 
fact the self-appointed bodyguard of the President. Unfor- 
tunately Lamon was not present on the night of the assassina- 
tion, and this was the regret of his life. He was on a mission 
to Richmond, Virginia. 

In a scrapbook which the Illinois State Historical Library 
recently received from Miss Mabel S. Fisher of Illiopolis, is 
a clipping from an unidentified source reprinting a story from 
the Philadelphia Times. In this narrative Lamon describes 
the President’s anxiety lest some dishonest person should 
duplicate the issue of greenbacks: 

I have always believed that Abraham Lincoln was the only man that 
I ever knew that never realized the sensation of fear (except the fear of 
doing wrong), and my experience as the years go by confirms me in that 
judgment, says Ward: H. Laymon [sic}, in the Philadelphia Times. He was 


63 
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the braves: man morally and physically I ever saw, yet in regard to every 
public duty he approached it with a sense of responsibility that was often 
painful to him, and caused him great discomfort. Nothing that effected 
{sic} the interests of the government escaped his vigilant thought and care- 
ful consideration. I recollect on one occasion, just after the greenback cur- 
rency got under full headway of circulation, being in his office when the 
conversation turned on the condition of our finances and the greenback as a 
representative of money. He was in high spirits that day and seemed to feel 
happier than I had seen him for a long time. 

I casually asked him if he knew how our currency was made? “Yes,” 
said he. “I think it is, about as the lawyers would say, in the following man- 
ner, to-wit: The engraver strikes off the sheets, passes them over to the reg- 
ister of the currency, he places his ear-marks upon them, signs them, hands 
them over to Father Spinner,’ who then places his wonderful signature at the 
bottom, and turns them over to Mr. Chase,? who, as secretary of the United 
States treasury, issues them to the public as money—and may the good Lord 
help any fellow that don’t take all he can honestly get of them.” 

Taking from his poeket a five-dollar greenback, and with a twinkle of 
his eye, he said: “Look at Spinner's signature. Was there ever anything 
like it on earth? Yet it is the unmistakable, no one will ever be able to 
counterfeit it.” 

“But,” I said, “you certainly don’t suppose that Spinner actually wrote 
his name on that bill, do you?” 

“Certainly, I do. Why not?” 

I then asked: “How much of this currency have we afloat?” 

He remained thoughtful for a moment and stated the amount. 

I continued: “How many times do you think a man can write a signa- 
ture like Spinner’s in the course of twenty-four hours?” 

The beam of hilarity left his countenance at once. He jammed the 
greenback into his vest pocket and walked the floor. After awhile he stopped, 
heaved a long breath and said: “This thing frightens me.” He then rang 
for a messenger and told him to ask the secretary of the treasury to please 
come over here. Mr. Chase soon put in an appearance. Mr. Lincoln’s first 
greeting to him was: “Mr. Chase, this fellow has actually frightened me.” 
He then stated the cause of his alarm and asked Mr. Chase to explain in detail 
the modus operandi, the system of checks in his office, etc. A lengthy dis- 


1 Francis Elias Spinner (1802-1890) was appointed treasurer of the United States 
by Lincoln in March, 1861. He served in that capacity for fourteen years and under 
three presidents. 

2 Salmon P. Chase (1808-1873) was Lincoln’s Secretary of the Treasury from 1861 
to 1864. He resigned because of strained relations with the President, but on December 
6, 1864 Lincoln named Chase Chief Justice of the United States Supreme Court. 
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cussion followed, Lincoln contending that there were not sufficient checks 
to afford any degree of safety in the money-making department, and Mr. 
Chase insisting that all the guards for protection were afforded that he 
couid devise. 

In the nature of things he said: “Somebody must be trusted in this emer- 
gency. You have entrusted me, and Mr. Spinner is entrusted with untold 
millions, and we have to trust our subordinates.” Words waxed warmer than 
I had ever known them between these distinguished gentlemen, when Mr. 
Lincoln feelingly apologized by saying: “Don’t think that I am doubting or 
could doubt your integrity, or that of Mr. Spinner, nor am I finding fault 
with either of you, but it strikes me that this thing is all wrong and danger- 
ous. I and the country know you and Mr. Spinner, but we don’t know your 
subordinates, who are great factors in making this money and have the 
power to bankrupt the government in an hour. Yet there seems to be no pro- 
tection against a duplicate issue of every bill struck, and I can see no way of 
detecting duplicity until we come to redeem the currency, and even then the 
duplicate cannot be told from the original.” 

The result of this was that Lincoln became so impressed with danger 
from this source that he called the attention of congress to the matter. A 
joint committee was appointed. Senator Sprague’ of Rhode Island was 
chairman, and the result of the investigation, like many others during the 
war, was never made public to my knowledge. Considering the crippled 
financial condition of our country and the importance of first-class credit 
abroad during our war, as little publicity on the subject as possible was 
doubtless the best for us politically. 


A PROBLEM OF PATRONAGE 


Added to Lincoln’s other patronage problems was the 
risk of being accused of nepotism, as is shown by a letter 
which he wrote to John Todd Stuart, formerly his first law 
partner, on March 30, 1861. This was less than a month after 
his inauguration and it hints at the flood of minor details that 
had swept over the President while at the same time he was 
confronted with the threat of secession and impending civil 


wat. 
This letter has recently been acquired by the Illinois State 


Historical Library: 


8 William Sprague, 1830-1915. 
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Private 
WASHINGTON, MARCH 30, 1861 
DEAR STUART: 

Cousin Lizzie shows me your letter of the 27th. The question of giving 
her the Springfield Post-office troubles me. You see I have already appointed 
William Jayne a territorial governor, and Judge Trumbulls brother to a Land- 
office. Will it do for me to go on and justify the declaration that Trumbull 
and I have divided out all the offices among our relatives? Dr. Wallace, 
you know, is needy, and looks to me; and I personally owe him much. 

I see by the papers, a vote is to be taken as to the Post-office. Could you 
not set up Lizzie and beat them all? She, being here, need know nothing 
of it, & therefore there would be no indelicacy on her part. Yours as ever 

A. LINCOLN 


“Cousin Lizzie” was Mrs. Elizabeth Todd Grimsley, a 
cousin of Mrs. Lincoln’s. The “‘postoffice vote” which Lincoln 
mentions was discussed in the I//inois State Journal (Spring- 
field) but was never held, and “Cousin Lizzie” did not be- 
come the postmistress. The incumbent John M. Lindsay con- 
tinued in office until August 16, when John Armstrong took 
over the position. On April 3, Stuart, who was an uncle of 


“Cousin Lizzie,” replied to Lincoln: 


I would not let the case of Cousin Lizzie trouble me if I were you. No 
one will complain if you do not give her the appointment while very many 
doubtless would complain of her appointment and would have much show 
of reason because the appointment of a lady would be unusual. 


At the time they were partners both Lincoln and Stuart 
were Whigs but with the dissolution of the party the latter 
did not join the Republicans. In 1860 he was the Bell-Everett 
(Constitutional Union Party) candidate for governor, and in 
1862 was elected to Congress as a Democrat. In closing his 
April 3 letter to his friend and former partner, Stuart has 
this to say for himself: 

I wish to say one thing more that my personal attachment and respect 
for you which I have maintained for thirty years—is as sincere as it ever was— 
notwithstanding our difference in politics and I hope you every success for 
you and for our common country. 
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ELECTION SPECULATIONS IN 1860 


About six weeks before the election of Abraham Lincoln 
in 1860 Benjamin Franklin Angel, United States Minister to 
Norway and Sweden, wrote to his friend and fellow diplomat, 
Joseph A. Wright, United States Minister to Prussia at Ber- 
lin. The two had evidently been discussing, by letter or other- 
wise, the probable choice of the Democratic National Conven- 
tion at Charleston, South Carolina and had agreed that Douglas 
would be the nominee of the regular party organization. But 
they had not guessed that the Southern Democrats would pull 
out of the convention and nominate their own candidate, 
John C. Breckinridge. This split in the ranks practically as- 
sured Lincoln’s election. 

Angel’s letter is postmarked Stockholm, Sweden, Septem- 
ber 19, 1860, and his speculations as to the outcome of the 
election were correct. Though a Democrat himself, he saw 
no chance of defeating Lincoln. With the exception of being 
a delegate to the Democratic National Convention in Chicago 
in 1864 that nominated McClellan, Angel did not again take 
an active part in politics. He devoted himself to agriculture 
at Geneseo, New York where he died in 1894 at the age of 
seventy-nine. 

Joseph Albert Wright (1809-1867) had been Governor 
of Indiana from 1849 to 1857 when Buchanan appointed him 
to his diplomatic post. With the outbreak of the Civil War 
he severed his connections with the Democratic Party and 
became a supporter of Lincoln’s policies. In 1862 he was 
appointed Senater from Indiana to fill out the unexpired term 
of Jesse David Bright. Bright, who had been Senator from 
1845 to 1862, was expelled from the Senate for having recog- 
nized Jefferson Davis (in a letter to him) “President of the 
Confederate States.” Bright's term ended in 1863. In that 
year President Lincoln appointed Wright a commissioner to 
the Hamburg Exposition, and in 1865 Andrew Johnson named 
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him Minister Plenipotentiary to Prussia, where he served until 
his death in 1867. 
Minister Angel wrote as follows: 


Private STOCKHOLM SEPT 19. 1860 
My DEAR GOVERNOR 

Our speculations in respect to the result of the Charleston convention 
were very nearly correct, but who could have dreamed that Southern demo- 
crats should prefer Lincoln to Douglass? No other conclusion can be drawn 
from their opposition to Douglass, and the course of Col Orr* & Cobb® & 
Toombs* surprises me. 

At the north I can well imagine that personal hate would induce such 
men as Bright of your state and Dickinson’ of mine, to use every effort to 
defeat Douglass without regard to consequences—but our friends at the 
south have every thing to lose & nothing to gain, unless they really desire a 
dissolution of the Union. 

There will however be no dissolution, suppose Lincoln to be elected 
which as matters now stand seems an inevitable sequence. Things have 
assumed such an aspect in New York that I doubt whether all the opposi- 
tion combined upon one Electoral ticket could beat the Republicans. What 
say you of the West. Can we carry Illinois or Indiana against Lincoln? 

My family are going to Italy for the Winter if the political condition of 
the country will permit, and I expect to accompany them as far Berlin and 
perhaps Vienna, where I intend to spend a day or two with you and we can 
talk these matters over at leisure. We leave here between the 15th and the 
25th of October should the weather be favorable but in the mean time I 
shall be happy to hear from you—and am always faithfully your friend 
His EXCELLENCY B. F. ANGEL 

J. A. WRIGHT 


+ James Lawrence Orr, 1822-1873, of South Carolina, was a member of the U. S. 
House of Representatives from 1849 to 1859. He was a member of the Democratic 
National Convention at Charleston in 1860 and also a member of the secession con- 
vention in 1860. 

5 Howell Cobb, 1815-1868, of Georgia, had been a member of the U. S. House 
of Representatives for several terms. He was Speaker of the House from 1849 to 
1851, and Governor of Georgia, 1851-1853. Cobb was U. S. Secretary of the Treasury 
from 1857 to 1860. He advocated the immediate secession of Georgia after the elec- 
tion of Abraham Lincoln. 

® Robert Toombs, 1810-1885, was also from Georgia. He had been a member of 
the U. S. House of Representatives from 1845 to 1853, and U. S. Senator, 1853-1861. 
He resigned in 1861 to join the Confederacy. Toombs was an aggressive defender of 
the Southern position on slavery. 

7 Daniel Stevens Dickinson, 1800-1866, was a Democratic Senator from New 
York from 1844 to 1851. In 1864 he was a delegate to the National Republican Con- 
vention, and on April 10, 1865, Abraham Lincoln appointed him U. S. Attorney for 
the Southern District of New York, which position he held until his death. 
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LINCOLN IN THE FEBRUARY PERIODICALS 


Again the February issues of many national periodicals 
contained articles or pictures related to the Lincoln story: 

Outstanding among the illustrated articles was one by 
Anne Colver, “At Home With the Abraham Lincolns,” in 
McCall's Magazine. This article has a number of photographs 
in color taken in the Lincoln Home. The people portraying 
the Lincoln family are from the cast of ‘““The Abe Lincoln 
Players, Inc.” of Springfield that annually presents at New 
Salem State Park Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in IIli- 
nois. G. William Horsley (Representative in the General 
Assembly from the 48th District) depicts the part of Lincoln 
as he has in the play for many years. 

Another pictorial story appears in Ford Times. It is 
“Abe Lincoln’s New Salem,” by Myrtle Vorst Sheppard and 
the article is illustrated with paintings by Lillian Scalzo of 
Springfield. 

Ralph Fletcher Seymour is both author and artist for 
“The Story of Abraham Lincoln” in the Chicago Sunday Trib- 
une Magazine for February 10. He illustrated his article with 
six paintings. 

Philip Van Doren Stern writes about “The Unknown 
Conspirator” for American Heritage. The name of Joao M. 
Celestino, Portuguese sea captain, appears in connection with 
the trial of the conspirators. Stern tells as much about Celestino 
as he has been able to unearth, but exactly what his connec- 
tion with the case was is not clear. It may have been that 
Celestino was an informer. 

Another article by Stern appears in Parade for February 
10. It is titled, “Lincoln’s Last Birthday” and concerns Lin- 
coln’s interview with Montgomery Blair on February 12, 1865. 

Bruce Wheeler’s “Lincolniana in 1956” in Hobbies takes 
on special significance, for in 1956 two noted Lincoln scholars 
died in Springfield: Harry E. Pratt and Benjamin P. Thomas. 
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In addition to brief tributes to them Wheeler lists the out- 
standing Lincoln books and magazine articles of the year. 

In the same issue of Hobbies is an article by Lloyd Osten- 
dorf, ‘“Lincoln’s Elusive Photograph.”’ Artist Ostendorf tells 
of finding an ambrotype of Lincoln in Dayton, Ohio. 

The Saturday Evening Post for February 16 has an article 
by Charles W. White, “The Lincoln Cult.” This deals pri- 
marily with Dr. R. Gerald McMurtry, recently appointed head 
of the Lincoln National Life Foundation Library and Museum 
at Fort Wayne, Indiana. The article also contains the recipe 
for what is claimed to be ‘Abe Lincoln’s Favorite Cake.” 

Illinois History, successor to the Illinois Junior His- 
torian, devoted its February issue to Lincoln as its predecessor 
had done for nine years. In addition to eight articles by 
students of junior high school age there are papers by Dr. 
Louis A. Warren, William E. Taylor, William A. Steiger 
and James T. Hickey. The magazine in its new format con- 
tains many fine illustrations. 

In Pictorial Living Magazine, the Sunday supplement of 
the Chicago American, for February 10, Ralph G. Newman 
writes on his favorite Lincolniana. Newman’s Abraham 
Lincoln Bookshop celebrated its twenty-fifth anniversary on 
Lincoln’s birthday. 

Hye Bossin, in the Canadian Film W eekly for February 6, 
writes about “Mr. Lincoln’s Canadian Advocate.” Canada 
had its antislavery adherents and this article tells the role of 
Canadian George Brown and of his contribution to the Union 
cause. 

Historian Bruce Catton writes in Town Journal of “A 
Lincoln We Can Live By.” He discusses the qualities Lincoln 
had that will sustain us: patience, tolerance, humor and faith. 

Again the fantastic story of the attempt to steal Lincoln’s 
body is told, this time by Alan Hynd in True, the Man’s Maga- 
zine. It is entitled, “The Case of the Plot to Steal Lincoln’s 
Body.” 











ILLINOIS IN 1956 


BY JAMES N. ADAMS 


JANUARY 


Chicago's new municipal court traffic center, replacing four courts 
scattered over the city, is dedicated. 

Officers of the Illinois State Federation of Labor and the Illinois 
State Industrial Union Council meet in Chicago to plan the imple- 
mentation of the recent AFL-CIO merger at the state level. 

Rand McNally & Company, Chicago map makers, begin the celebra- 
tion of their centennial year. They have produced well over a 
billion maps. 

The New York Central’s “Aerotrain,” made up of aluminum cars 
weighing less than half as much as conventional passenger cars, 
makes its first run from Chicago to Detroit in 4 hours 58 seconds, 
at speeds up to 107 miles per hour. It was built by the Electro- 
Motive Division of General Motors at La Grange. The Rock Island’s 
“Jet Rocket,” a similar train, makes its first run Jan. 30: and goes 
into regular service between Chicago and Peoria on Feb. 11. 
Joseph Z. Burgee, 58, Chicago architect, dies. As chief superintend- 
ent of construction and then partner in Holabird & Root he was 
responsible for many notable buildings. 

Brigadier General Henry R. Spicer becomes Chief of Staff of the Air 
Training Command, with headquarters at Scott Air Force Base. 
Dr. James A. Britton, 79, former professor of medicine at North- 
western University and medical director of International Harvester 
Company, dies at Altadena, California. 

Construction is begun on the nineteen-story Inland Steel Company 
Building, Chicago's first new Loop skyscraper in twenty years. 
Robert C. Zuppke, University of Illinois football coach 1913-1931, 
receives the Stagg award “for services which have been outstanding 
in advancement of the best interests of football.” Ray Eliot 
(Nusspickel), present Illini coach and president of the American 
Football Coaches Association, accepts the award at Los Angeles in 
“Zup’s” behalf. 

Dr. Carl Shipp Marvel of the University of Illinois is awarded the 
American Chemical Society's Priestly medal for 1956. 

Frank T. Flynn, 47, noted penologist and professor in the University 
of Chicago school of social service administration, dies. 
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Roswell Manning, Sr., 71, founder and chairman of the board ot 
the Spartan Printing and Publishing Company, dies in St. Louis. 
The company, which assumed its present name when it moved from 
St. Louis to Sparta, Illinois, in 1949, is the largest producer of comic 
books in the world, producing over a million books per day. It 
produces its billionth book on Jan. 16. 

Patrick Flannery, 88, founder of the Railway Clerks and Freight 
Handlers Union in 1902 and its president until 1912, dies in 
Chicago. 

Vice-President Richard M. Nixon presents awards to “America’s 
Ten Outstanding Young Men” at a banquet in Springfield. The 
awards are sponsored annually by the United States Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

David M. Peters, 44, of Decatur, completing his first term as state 
representatives, dies. 

Thomas J. Haggerty, 52, former basketball coach at DePaul Uni- 
versity and Loyola of Chicago (where he was named “coach of the 
year” in 1947), and since 1950 at Loyola of the South, dies in 
New Orleans. 

Gerald Anderson, 13, of Leland, wins the prize for grand champion 
hog in the fiftieth annual National Western Stock Show at Denver, 
Colorado. 

William F. Peter, 72, former vice-president and general counsel for 
the Rock Island Railroad, dies at Lake Forest. 

Arthur Guy Terry, 77, on the Northwestern University history 
faculty since 1906 and professor emeritus since 1943, dies. 

Mrs. Mabel Hartzell Randolph, 79, great-great-granddaughter of 
Shadrach Bond, first governor of Illinois, dies at Herrin. 

The employees of John Deere & Company go on strike today and 
do not resume work until May 31. 

Dr. Frederic C. Woodward, 81, vice-president emeritus of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, dies in Lansing, Michigan. He served as act- 
ing president of the University 1928-1929, and in various capaci- 
ties from 1916 through 1946. He had previously taught law at 
Northwestern and been dean of the Stanford law school (1907- 
1916). 

Phil M. Brown is removed as state police chief and assigned a 
position in the Division of Traffic Safety. Assistant Chief William 
H. Morris succeeds Brown as police chief. 

United States District Judge Jackson Leroy Adair of Quincy, 67, 
dies. He had been Quincy city attorney, Adams County state’s 
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attorney, state senator 1929-1933 and congressman 1933-1937 be- 
fore receiving the judicial appointment. 

George M. Maypole, 72, state senator 1931-1941 and president 
pro tem. 1937-1941, dies in Palm Springs, California. 

Isaac Kuhn, 89, dean of Champaign merchants, dies. Chairman 
of the board of Joseph Kuhn & Company, he was a member of 
the commission which established Hillel Foundations for religious 
work among Jewish students at the University of Illinois and other 
schools throughout the country. 

Dr. Edward H. Ochsner, 88, retired Chicago surgeon and author 
of medical books, dies. He had served as president of the Illinois 
State Medical Society and the Illinois State Charities Commission. 
The new Division of Safety Inspection and Education of the Illinois 
Department of Labor begins full-time operation. George W. 
Harper, associate professor of mechanical engineering on leave from 
the University of Illinois, is superintendent of the Division. 
William S. Jewell, 88, of Lewistown, state senator 1914-1930, dies 
in Peoria. 

Robin Roberts of Springfield, pitcher for the Philadelphia Phillies, 
is awarded a plaque as the outstanding athlete of 1955. 

Dr. Edward C. Jenkins, 80, dies at Palo Alto, California. He be- 


came president of the Chicago Y.M.C.A. College in 1926, and dur- 
ing his nine-year tenure the name of the school was changed to 
George Williams College and it became coeducational. 

George (“Buck”) Weaver, 64, White Sox star from 1912 until 
he was barred in the “Black Sox” scandal of 1920, dies in Chicago. 


FEBRUARY 


Dr. L. Vernon Caine, vice-president of Macalester College, St. Paul, 
becomes president of Illinois College, Jacksonville. Dr. William 
K. Selden, previous president of Illinois College, had resigned in 
June, 1955, to become executive secretary of the National Com- 
mittee on Accreditation, of which committee President David D. 
Henry of the University of Illinois is elected president on March 4, 
1956. 

William E. Benoit, 72, publisher of the Oakland (Ill.) Messenger 
1920-1953, dies in Charleston. 

Robert Morss Lovett, 85, dies. He was on the University of Chi- 
cago English faculty 1893-1938, editor of the Dial and New Re- 
public, cofounder with Harriet Monroe of Poetry magazine, and 
author of a number of learned studies. An associate of Jane 
Addams at Hull House, he was outspoken in his beliefs and 
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encouraged similar outspokenness in the literary work of such 
writers as John Dos Passos and James T. Farrell. In addition, 
Lovett was involved in a number of political controversies. He 
helped found the Farmer-Labor Party in 1920; was arrested for 
disorderly conduct for espousing the cause of pickets at a struck 
plant in 1933; and was removed in 1943 after four years as sec- 
retary of the Virgin Islands when Congress refused to appropriate 
funds for his salary because of unproved charges of subversive 
affiliations. An investigation of similar charges (also unproved) 
had been made by the Illinois Senate in 1935. 

August Sundine, 74, copublisher and executive editor of the Moline 
Dispatch since 1924 and chairman of the Illinois Associated Press 
in 1950, dies. 

Chauncey W. Reed, 65, of West Chicago, congressman since 1935, 
dies at the Naval Hospital in Bethesda, Maryland. 

Edmund F. Mansure of Chicago resigns as federal General Services 
Administrator. He had been under fire in connection with the 
influence of his partner William J. Balmer in insurance for a 
Cuban nickel plant controlled by GSA. 

Bishop John Chanler White (retired) of the Springfield Episcopal 
diocese, 88, dies. Ordained in 1891, he was bishop from 1924 to 
1947 and was the oldest bishop in the American succession. He 
served churches at Thomasboro, Venice, Glen Carbon, Granite City, 
Rantoul, East St. Louis, Havana, Petersburg, Waverly and Lincoln 
before rising to the episcopate. His wife was the granddaughter of 
the Rev. Charles Dresser, officiating clergyman at Abraham Lin- 
coln’s wedding and original owner of the Lincoln Home. 
Thomas A. O'Shaughnessy, 85, Chicago stained glass artist, dies. 
He was made a member of the French Academy of Art for redis- 
covering the fifth-century method of making stained glass. He also 
originated the observance of Columbus Day as a holiday. 

Dr. Harry E. Pratt, 54, Illinois State Historian and Lincoln author- 
ity, dies. (A biographical sketch and bibliography appear in the 
Summer 1956 Journal, pages 135-48.) 

The Chicago Daily News is cited by the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews for “outstanding contributions to the cause of 
brotherhood.” 

DePaul University’s last basketball game in its old gymnasium is 
its 113th consecutive win the structure. It has not lost there since 
1938. A new gymnasium will be ready for the 1956-1957 season. 
Wheeler Sammons, Sr., 66, president of A. N. Marquis Company 
of Chicago, publishers of Who’s Who in America, dies. In 1933 
he was managing director of the Drug Institute of America. 
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This is the hundredth anniversary of the famous “anti-Nebraska 
editorial convention” in Decatur, at which Lincoln and a group of 
editors agreed on principles which made possible the first Repub- 
lican state convention at Bloomington in May. 

The Chicago Daily News and Chicago’s Key clubs are named win- 
ners of Freedom Foundation’s top award for community programs 
of 1955 for their work in connection with the Chicago Youth 
Rally. Other awards are made to Publisher John S. Knight and 
Cartoonist Vaughn Shoemaker of the Daily News, and to the Bar- 
rington 4-H Girls Club. 

Dr. Paul J. Miner, Glencoe superintendent of schools since 1935, 
begins a one-year term as president of the American Association 
of School Administrators. 

Albert M. Myers of Myers Brothers, Springfield, is elected president 
of the National Association of Retail Clothiers and Furnishers. 
James P. Allman, 80, Chicago police commissioner 1931-1945, dies. 
Chicago Heights industries are inspected by a Japanese delegation 
of industrialists, technicians, and labor leaders touring the United 
States under auspices of the State Department. 

St. Clair County suffers millions of dollars’ damage from a tornado. 
Six persons are killed and eight injured. 

Charles L. Wagner, 87, concert manager and producer of fifteen 
Broadway plays, dies in New York. Born in Charleston, Illinois, 
Wagner started his career in Chicago booking lecture engagements 
for such celebrities as Bryan, Ingersoll and La Follette. 

The Chicago Municipal Court celebrates its semicentennial. 
George D. Stoddard, president of the University of Illinois 1946- 
1953, is named dean of the New York University College of 
Education. 


MARCH 


Secretary of State Charles F. Carpentier announces that Illinois’ 
4,977,670 registered voters will cast ballots in 9,511 precincts. The 
figures are less than those of 1954 by 310,000 and 265 respectively. 
The last run of an interurban electric train in Illinois takes place 
over the Illinois Terminal System’s St. Louis-Springfield tracks. Most 
of the interurban network which once covered the state is aban- 
doned, and the Terminal uses diesels in its freight service—all it will 
now operate. 

Edward H. Alexander, 53, secretary of the Illinois Senate since 1941, 
dies at Jacksonville. 
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Mar. 20 


Mar. 26 
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The Rev. J. Edgar Park, 76, president of Wheaton College 1926- 
1944, dies in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Albin C. Bro, 62, counselor to foreign students at the University 
of Chicago and president of Frances Shimer College, Mt. Carroll, 
1939-1948, dies. 

William Green, 82, of Nashville, dies. His forty consecutive years’ 
service (1910-1950) as Washington County judge set a record for 
the state. 

John J. Richards, 75, bandmaster and composer, dies in Long Beach, 
California. During a forty-year career he conducted bands in Rock- 
ford, Sterling, and Mt. Morris, as well as such groups as the Ringling- 
Barnum & Bailey and Long Beach Municipal bands. 

West Rockford High School wins its second consecutive state 
basketball championship. Edwardsville is second, Dunbar of Chi- 
cago third, and Oak Park fourth. 

Edna D. Baker, 74, president of the National College of Education 
in Evanston 1920-1949, dies in Riverside, California. 

Dr. Minnie Sanders Armstrong, 88, the first woman to serve on a 
jury in the United States, dies in Fort Smith, Arkansas. Practicing 
at Anna, Illinois, in 1890, she was the only physician available dur- 
ing a trial in which a physician was required to be on the jury. 
The Illinois Commerce Commission grants the state's railroads a 
six per cent increase in intrastate freight rates, matching a similar 
increase for interstate shipments recently granted by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

The Rev. Edgar DeWitt Jones, 79, dies in Detroit. He was a 
minister in Bloomington 1906-1920 and a Lincoln collector and 
author. (See Spring, 1956 Journal, page 70.) 

Edwin Ivan Pilchard, 64, associate professor at the University of 
Illinois, dies at Urbana. He was a leader in 4-H Club work and 
superintendent of the junior livestock feeding contest at the In- 
ternational Live Stock Exposition since 1923. 

Dr. Robert G. Bone is named president of Illinois State Normal 
University, succeeding Dr. Arthur A. Larsen, acting president since 
the resignation of Dr. Raymond W. Fairchild in 1955. 


APRIL 


The first regular shipping service between Chicago and Great 
Britain starts from Manchester, England. 

Harry M. Moses, 59, Westville native who organized and was 
president of the Bituminous Coal Operators Association, dies in 
Washington, D.C. 
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Dr. Myron E. Lollar, 75, of Tuscola, state representative 1947-1949 
and 1953-1956, dies. For three years he was superintendent of 
the Illinois Manual Training Schooi for Boys at Glenwood. 

Dr. Paul Hutchinson, 65, of Winnetka, religious author and man- 
aging editor of the Christian Century {Chicago} from 1924 until 
his retirement Jan. 1, 1956, dies at Beaumont, Texas. 

Justus L. Johnson, 77, of Aurora, Kane County circuit clerk 1906- 
1920 and clerk of the Second District Appellate Court since that 
time, dies. He was a former newspaperman and at one time 
Republican state chairman. 

Leo Spitz, 68, member of the Illinois Racing Commission 1932- 
1941 and its chairman 1936-1941, dies. He was also president 
and board chairman of RKO Pictures, cofounder of International 
Pictures and production head of Universal-International, into which 
the latter merged. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission approves the sale of the 
Illinois Terminal Railroad to a combine of ten roads for $20,000,000. 
The sale of the McKinley Bridge between Venice, Illinois, and 
St. Louis, owned by the Terminal, to a bistate authority is approved 
shortly afterward. 

Dr. Nathan Smith Davis III, 66, dies. He was professor emeritus 
of medicine at Northwestern, president of the Chicago Academy of 
Sciences, and formerly president and secretary of the Chicago Med- 
ical Society and Academy of Internal Medicine and member of 
the Illinois State Planning Commission (1933-1941). 

Sam H. Thompson, 92, of Quincy, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation 1925-1930 and vice-president of the Federal 
Farm Board under President Hoover, dies. 

The centenary of the first train to cross the Mississippi River is 
celebrated at Rock Island and Davenport, Iowa. This first bridge 
was struck and seriously damaged two weeks later (May 6, 1856) 
by the Effie Afton, giving rise to one of Abraham Lincoln’s most 
celebrated law cases. 

Bruce Catton, editor of American Heritage and Civil War author, 
is the principal speaker at ceremonies sponsored jointly by Gov- 
ernor William G. Stratton and Lincoln College celebrating the 
125th anniversary of Lincoln's arrival at New Salem. (See Summer 
1956 Journal, pages 219-20.) 

Late-season frosts in southern Illinois destroy an estimated 75 per 
cent of the state’s strawberry crop. 

John Bradley Storrs, 71, dies in Mer, France. A Chicago-born 
sculptor, he designed the statue of Ceres atop the Chicago Board of 
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Trade Building and a number of huge figures for the Century of 
Progress Exposition, as well as many works elsewhere. He was a 
friend and pupil of Rodin. 

The Chicago Historical Society celebrates its centennial with a 
luncheon. The Society has other special events throughout the 
year, including the publication of a centennial history by its di- 
rector, Paul M. Angle. 

Governor Stratton appoints Newton C. Farr of Chicago and Ray- 
mond N. Dooley, president of Lincoln College, as trustees of the 
Illinois State Historical Library to serve with Dr. Clarence P. Mc- 
Clelland, president emeritus of MacMurray College. The new 
appointees succeed Alfred W. Stern and Benjamin P. Thomas. The 
board later appoints Clyde C. Walton as State Historian as of 
Sept. 1, to succeed Mrs. Marion D. Pratt who has been Acting 
State Historian since the death of Dr. Harry E. Pratt. (See Spring 
1956 Journal, page 128, and Summer 1956 Journal, pages 240-41.) 
John M. Lee, 69, of Chicago, state representative 1923-1933 and 
senator 1933-1947, dies. 

Arrah J. Whisler, 89, a pioneer in the development of pneumatic 
automobile tires, dies at his Oak Park home. 


MAY 


Joseph Sabath, 86, judge of the Municipal and Superior courts in 
Chicago 1910-1952, dies in Winnetka. His tenure on the bench 
was the longest in Chicago history. 

The Atomic Energy Commission officially authorizes the Nuclear 
Power Group, Inc.—a syndicate of nine Midwestern companies 
headed by Commonwealth Edison of Chicago—to build a $45,- 
000,000 atomic energy plant in Grundy County near the junction 
of the Kankakee and Des Plaines rivers. 

Livingston E. Osborne, 71, of Chicago, chairman of the Illinois 
Athletic Commission, dies. He was director of the Department 
of Conservation under Governor Green. Frank Gilmer of Liberty- 
ville is named chairman of the Commission on May 28. 

Two of the eight Horatio Alger Awards presented by the Associa- 
tion of American Schools and Colleges go to IJlinoisans: Allen R. 
Gellman, Elgin, and John M. Joyce, Joliet. 

Hector H. Elwell, 73, former city editor of the Chicago American 
and Chicago director of International News Service, dies in Lake 
Worth, Florida. 


Governor Stratton presents awards to thirty-seven Junior His- 


torians of the Year. (See Summer, 1956 Journal, pages 249-53.) 
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The Hyde Park area of Chicago celebrates the centennial of the 
founding of Hyde Park as a village. 

Mrs. Mary F. Ralston, 99, daughter of Lincoln's law partner William 
H. Herndon, dies in Springfield. 

An important opinion by Attorney General Latham Castle approves 
the legality of guaranteed annual wage plans. This completes ap- 
proval by states in which two-thirds of the affected workers live, 
and allows the program to go into effect nationally on June 1. 
The Illinois State Historical Society begins its two-day spring tour 
of Dixon and Ogle County. (See Summer 1956 Journal, pages 
239-40.) 

Pat Flaherty of Chicago sets a new lap record of 146.056 miles 
per hour and a ten-mile record of 145.596 in qualifying tests for 
the Indianapolis 500-mile race. He wins the race on May 30 at 
an average speed of 128.490 miles per hour. 

A marker to the memory of Dr. George Fisher, first sheriff of 
Randolph County, is dedicated at the highway junction at Ruma. 
(See Summer 1956 Journal, page 246.) 

Edward E. Driemeyer, 48, of Herrin, former state commander of 
the American Legion and circulation manager of the Southern 
Illinoisan, dies. 

President Sukarno of Indonesia, his twelve-year-old son Guntur 
and a group of Indonesian officials visit New Salem, the Lincoln 
Home and Tomb, and nearby farms. After a dinner at the Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion they leave the next day to continue their tour 
of the United States. 

Al Simmons (Aloysius H. Szymanski), star of the Chicago White 
Sox in the 1930's after gaining fame with the Philadelphia Athletics, 
dies in Milwaukee. 


The Republican state convention is held in Bloomington, celebrat- 
ing the hundredth anniversary of the party's first state convention, 
also held in that city, at which Lincoln delivered his famous “lost 
speech.” A plaque given by the McLean County Historical Society 
is unveiled. 


JUNE 


A new bridge at Shawneetown is opened, replacing the ferry service 
which has operated at that point for 146 years—the first 111 by 
one family. ~ 

Matthew Woll, 76, AFL-CIO vice-president, dies. His career as a 
union official began in the Chicago local of the Photo Engravers 
Union, of which he became international president. 
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Wilbur J. Cash, 69, of Bloomington, state senator 1941-1953, dies. 
Dr. Howard W. Trovillion, 57, of Godfrey, <hief pilot of the 
Mississippi River Parkway Planning Commission, dies. 

Dr. Robert Bensley, 88, professor emeritus and former head of 
the department of anatomy at the University of Chicago, dies. He 
was an international authority on cell structure and the recipient 
of a gold key from the Diabetic Society of America for his work 
on that disease. 

Dr. Raymond W. Fairchild, 66, president of Illinois State Normal 
University 1933-1955 and previously professor of education at 
Northwestern and superintendent of Elgin schools, dies. 

Frederick O. Mercer of Canton is confirmed as United States dis- 
trict judge for the Southern District of Illinois, succeeding J. Earl 
Major, retired. William G. Juergens of Chester is nominated 
United States circuit judge to succeed Fred L. Wham, retired. 
Harold G. Baker, 57, of Belleville, secretary of the Illinois Public 
Aid Commission and senior vice-president of the Illinois State 
Historical Society, dies of a heart attack. He was formerly United 
States district attorney for the Eastern District of Illinois. 

The nation’s first atomic furnace for private industrial research is 
placed in operation on the campus of Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago. It is sponsored by Armour Research Foundation. 
Dr. Walter H. Zinn ends a ten-year stay as director of Argonne 
National (atomic) Laboratory near Lemont. He was in charge 
of constructing the first atomic pile at Stagg Field, Chicago, in 1942. 


JULY 


The steel industry in Chicago and throughout the country is hit 
by a strike, which as it continues forces increasing layoffs in other 
industries to which steel is essential. Production is gradually re- 
sumed about August 1. 

W. B. Davis, 92, editor and publisher of the Mt. Sterling Democrat- 
Message for seventy years, past president of the Illinois Press Asso- 
ciation and twice postmaster of Mt. Sterling, dies. 

State Auditor Orville E. Hodge resigns under fire and is later sen- 
tenced to the penitentiary for his defalcations. Lloyd Morey, presi- 
dent emeritus of the University of Illinois and its comptroller 1916- 
1953, takes over on July 18 to fill the unexpired term, and the 
state central committee on July 25 chooses State Senator Elbert 
Smith of Decatur as the Republican candidate in the November 
election. 
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AUGUST 


Albert Woolson, 109, last survivor of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, dies in Duluth, Minnesota. 

President Dwight D. Eisenhower vetoes another bill to increase 
water diversion at Chicago to an amount sufficient for sanitary and 
navigational purposes. 

Chicago’s Congress Street Expressway is opened west from Grant 
Park. The last section of the Calumet Expressway—from the Lin- 
coln Highway to Sauk Trail—is also opened today. 

The 104th Illinois State Fair opens for ten days. 

William H. Malone, 79, former chairman of the Illinois Tax Com- 
mission and member of the State Board of Equalization, dies. He 
also served as mayor of Park Ridge. 

The Democratic national convention, which convened in Chicago 
on Aug. 13, nominates Adlai E. Stevenson, governor of Illinois 
1949-1953 and presidential nominee in 1952, for the presidency. 
Senator Estes Kefauver of Tennessee is nominated for vice-president. 
Robert E. Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois opens its eleventh 
season at New Salem State Park. 

Mrs. Maud N. Peffers, 58, of Aurora, renominated in April for her 
tenth term in the Illinois House of Representatives, dies. 

Ralph L. Maxwell, 51, of Nashville, justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court since 1951, dies. 

Harry Gill, 80, University of Illinois track coach 1904-1933, dies 


in Canada. 
SEPTEMBER 


Judge Richard B. Austin of Chicago is selected by the Democratic 
committee to replace Herbert Paschen, nominated in April, as can- 
didate for governor. 

Felix Borowski, 84, Chicago composer and music critic and former 
president of the Chicago Musical College, dies. He had written the 
Chicago Symphony program notes for nearly fifty years. 

Robert E. Romano, 51, state represenative since 1951, dies in his 
Chicago apartment. 

Athens celebrates its one hundred twenty-fifth anniversary. 

Homer S. Cummings, native Chicagoan who became President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s attorney general (1933-1939), dies in 
Washington. 

The Illinois Central Railroad celebrates the centennial of the com- 
pletion of its original lines (Cairo to Dunleith [East Dubuque] 
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and branch from Centralia to Chicago). The celebration is held 
at Mason in Effingham County—named for Roswell B. Mason, the 
Central’s chief engineer and later mayor of Chicago—where the 
last rail was laid. 

Mayor Richard J. Daley of Chicago and Chairman Austin Wyman 
and Executive Director Charles L. Dearing of the Illinois Toll Road 
Commission participate in dedicatory exercises for the Indiana 
Turnpike at South Bend. This completes the turnpike connection 
between Chicago and the Atlantic coast, except for 16.7 miles 
through Gary and Hammond opened in November. 

Charles A. Tilt, 70, founder of the Diamond T Motor Car Com- 
pany and its president for forty years until becoming board chairman 
in 1945, dies at Trout Lake, Wisconsin. 

Governor Stratton officially opens construction on the first Illinois 
toll road, near Rockford. 

John Daniels of Mulberry Grove wins the national contour plow- 
championship at the contest held at Newton, Iowa. 

President Eisenhower makes a speech on agriculture in Peoria— 
his only Illinois speech of his campaign for re-election. 


OCTOBER 


Dr. Robert G. Buzzard, president of Eastern Illinois State College 
for 23 years (and its second president in its 57-year history), re- 
tires. He is succeeded by Dr. Quincy Doudna, dean of administra- 
tion at Stevens Point (Wisconsin) State College. 

Lake Forest College begins the observance of its centennial year. 
The Rev. Harmon J. McGuire, president of the Illinois Synod, 
United Lutheran Church in America, dies at his Park Ridge home. 
His theological education and pastoral work were all in Illinois. 

The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the Illinois State Historical 
Society begins in Chicago. (See Autumn 1956 Journal, pages 
343-45.) 

Walter T. Gunn, 77, of Danville, justice of the Illinois Supreme 
Court 1938-1951, dies. 

Julius G. Luhrsen, 79, of Chicago, dies. He was founder of the 
American Train Dispatchers’ Association and its president 1917- 
1935, secretary-treasurer of the Railroad Labor Executives Associa- 
tion (1935-1945) and member of the Railway Retirement Board 
(1945-1950). 

The Chicago Tribune buys the Chicago American. Both papers 
will continue publication under their separate names. 





Nov. 10 


Nov. 16 


Nov. 24 


Nov. 29 
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The Lincoln statue in Lincoln Square, Chicago, is dedicated. (See 
Autumn, 1956 Journal, pages 335-36.) 

The Rev. Claybourne W. Longman, 72, former executive secretary 
of the Illinois Council of Churches, dies at Jacksonville. 

Carl B. Roden, 86, former president of the Chicago, Illinois and 
American library associations, dies. During his tenure as chief 
librarian of the Chicago Public Library (1918-1950) sixty-one 
branch libraries were established and the number of volumes in- 
creased tenfold. 

Knoxville celebrates its one hundred twenty-fifth anniversary. 


NOVEMBER 


The Republicans sweep the general election. President Eisenhower, 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen, Governor Stratton, Lieutenant Governor 
John W. Chapman, Secretary of State Charles F. Carpentier, and 
Attorney General Latham Castle are re-elected; Elmer J. Hoffman, 
Elbert Smith and Mrs. Earle Benjamin Searcy are elected State 
Treasurer, Auditor of Public Accounts and Clerk of the Supreme 
Court respectively. 

Marshall Field III, 63, founder of the Chicago Sun (now Sun- 
Times) and Field Foundation, and grandson of the founder of the 
famous Chicago store, dies in New York. 

Victor Young, 56, native Chicagoan who rose to fame as a composer 
of hit songs and movie scores, dies at Palm Springs, California. 
Arthur O. Lindsay, 78, publisher of the Quincy Herald-Whig and 
its predecessors since 1915, dies. He was a brother of Frank M. 
Lindsay, president of Lindsay-Schaub Newspapers. 

John A. Corkery, 70, managing editor of the Aurora Beacon-News 
and on the paper's staff for fifty-four years, dies. 

Benjamin P. Thomas, 54, Springfield Lincoln author, dies. (See 
pages 7-23 of this Journal.) 

McCormick Theological Seminary of Chicago announces its pur- 
chase of nine of the Dead Sea scrolls. 


DECEMBER 


Dr. John Bardeen of the University of Illinois is presented his share 
of the Nobel: Prize for physics by King Gustaf VI of Sweden in 
Stockholm. Bardeen, Dr. Walther H. Brattain and Dr. William 
Shockley won the prize for their discovery of the transistor effect 
in electronics. 


Jacob Frisch, 83, of Springfield, state representative 1917-1923, dies. 
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Mrs. Grace Comiskey, 62, president of the Chicago White Sox and 
daughter-in-law of the club's founder, dies. 

Ground is broken for the new MacMurray College for Men at 
Jacksonville. 

“In view of the emergency in navigation caused by 'ow water in 
the Mississippi River” the United States Supreme Court allows 
Illinois to increase the water diversion from Lake Michigan at Chi- 
cago from 1,500 to 8,500 cubic feet per second until Jan. 31, 1957. 
Three of the eight men selected as the first to be honored in the 
National Association of Intercollegiate Athletics’ new Hall of Fame 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, are Illinoisans: George Musso ( Millikin- 
Chicago Bears), Tony Blazine (Illinois Wesleyan-Chicago Cardi- 
nals) and Charles P. Lantz (coach and athletic director at Eastern 
Illinois State College 1911-1952). 

The heaviest and longest-continuing fog “in the history of Mid- 
western weather reporting” snarls land and air traffic throughout 
Illinois and nearby states. 

Sam Schaumleffel, 69, of Monmouth, state representative 1939- 
1953, dies. 

Bernard J. Fallon, 76, dies in his Chicago home. During his career 
he headed the Chicago, North Shore & Milwaukee, Chicago, South 
Shore & South Bend and Chicago, Aurora & Elgin railroads, the 
Chicago Rapid Transit Company and the Evanston Bus Company. 


State Representative James P. Lannon, 76, of Saunemin, dies. He 
had served in the House since 1945. 


Among new records set by the state during 1956 are: Corn 
596,000,000 bushels, and soybeans 136,000,000 bushels, both lead- 
ing all other states; cash receipts from farm marketing, up $125,- 
000,000; taxes collected by the Department of Revenue (fiscal 
1956) up $82,000,000; licensed pilots, 10,891 (up 1,439); non- 
agricultural employment, 3,492,000 (up 26,700). 

Despite an increase in Chicago city vehicle registrations to an all- 
time high of 952,473, the city had fewer traffic deaths (353) in 
1956 than in any other year of the 28 for which records have been 
kept. Traffic injuries were the lowest in thirteen years. 


CITY AND TOWN CENTENNIALS, 1956 


Breese, June 29-July 1; Broadwell, Dec. 9; Buckley, June 21-23; Catlin, 
July 20; Colchester, early September; DeKalb, June 10-18; Durand, July 11; 
Forest Park, June 17-24; Gridley, July 18; Harvard, June 6-9; Illiopolis, 
Aug. 23-25; Neoga, Aug. 14-15; Nokomis, July 26-28; Pana, July 1-4; 
Peotone, July 29-Aug. 5; Viola, July 2-4; Windsor, Aug. 26-Sept. 1. 





























HISTORICAL NOTES 


A GLIMPSE OF THE GALENA LEAD REGION IN 1846 


EDITED BY LARRY GARA 


By the early eighteenth century French miners were working the rich 
deposits of the Wisconsin-Illinois lead region and mining continued until 
the mid-nineteenth century when most settlers in the area turned to cultivat- 
ing the rich prairie soil.* Until 1830 the lead region centering around 


the Fever (Galena) River was the only settled section of northern Illinois, 
and even after that date its mineral resources proved useful to those who 
promoted and advertised the area to prospective settlers. Cyrus Woodman 
was one of the many who migrated to the lead region and became its enthusi- 


astic promoter. 

Woodman left his native New England in December, 1839 when he 
accepted employment as land agent for the Boston and Western Land Com- 
pany with headquarters at Winslow, Illinois. The company holdings in- 


1 About ninety per cent of the lead deposits of the Upper Mississippi Valley were 
in the present state of Wisconsin and the other ten per cent in Illinois and Iowa. 
However, Galena was an important center because it became a main shipping point 
for sending lead down the Mississippi. There is an excellent study of the lead region 
and its history in Joseph Schafer, The Wisconsin Lead Region (Wisconsin Domesday 
Book, General Studies, vol. 3, Madison, 1932). Volume two of R. Carlyle Buley’s 
The Old Northwest: Pioneer Period, 1815-1840 (Bloomington, Indiana, 1951), 55-57, 
118-21 contains a good short summary of lead region history. 

2 Larry Gara, “Yankee Land Agent in Illinois,” Journal of the Illinois State His- 
torical Soctety, XLIV (Summer, 1951), 120-41 describes Woodman’s work as land 
agent. The same author’s Westernized Yankee: The Story of Cyrus Woodman 
(Wisconsin State Historical Society, Madison, 1956) gives a more complete account 
of Woodman’s business activities in the lead region. 
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cluded numerous tracts in Illinois and Wisconsin Territory, and his work 
as agent familiarized him with the lead mining area. In 1843 the Boston 
and Western Land Company was dissolved and its holdings were parceled 
out to the individual stockholders. The following year Woodman became 
the law partner of Cadwallader C. Washburn® who had settled in Mineral 
Point, Wisconsin Territory. The Washburn and Woodman firm soon 
became primarily a land agency, and the partners later branched out into 
banking, lead shot manufacturing and timberland speculation. Woodman took 
every occasion to tell others about the resources and possibilities of the lead 
region and while on a business trip to the East in 1845 he suggested that 
his Bowdoin College classmate, Samuel Phillips Abbott, should venture west 
to fill a vacant pastorate in Mineral Point.* 

Abbott was interested but at the time he was not free to leave New 
England. He was the head of a family school of twelve boys in the midst of 
a school year. He also wanted further information and asked Woodman a 
number of specific questions concerning travel costs, the appearance of the 
lead region country, and the general character of its inhabitants.° Although 
Woodman answered his inquiries a year later, Abbott never came West. 
The letter, in addition to Woodman’s personal impressions, gives a rather 
full picture of life in the lead region in the 1840's:° 


MINERAL POINT, WISCONSIN TERY. 
APRIL 12, 1846. 


REV. SAML. P. ABBOTT 
FARMINGTON ME. 
DEAR SAM: 
Yours of the 18th of April last was recd. by me in Boston only a few 
days previously to my departure for the West. On my arrival here, I found 
that a minister of the Presbyterian order had been settled here during my 


8 Cadwallader C. Washburn (1818-1882) was also from New England. After 
eleven years of partnership with Woodman in Mineral Point, Washburn was elected 
to Congress for three successive terms. He served in the Civil War as a major-general, 
then—after a term as governor of Wisconsin—he moved to Minneapolis where he 
made a fortune in flour milling. John D. Hicks, “Cadwallader Colden Washburn,” in 
Dictionary of American Biography. 

* Samuel Phillips Abbott (1814-1849) went to Andover Seminary after graduat- 
ing from Bowdoin College. Following several years in the ministry he opened a family 
school for boys at Farmington, Me. He never attained the success of his two brothers 
who were authors, possibly due to chronic ill health which led to an early death. 
Nehemiah Cleaveland, History of Bowdoin College, edited and completed by Alpheus 
Spring Packard (Boston, 1882), 485-86; Francis Gould Butler, A History of Farming- 
ton, Franklin County, Maine (Farmington, 1885), 103, 352-54. 

5 Samuel P. Abbott to Cyrus Woodman, April 18, 1845, in the Cyrus Woodman 
Papers, Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 

® Woodman to Abbott, April 12, 1846, in the Woodman Papers. Permission to 
publish the letter has kindly been granted. 
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absence, and as I had therefore nothing special to say to you on that subject 
and as I have been constantly busy since my return from the East, I have 
omitted to answer your kind letter. I will now proceed to answer the in- 
quiries made in it. 

What are the travelling expenses from Boston to Mineral Point? 


From Boston to Buffalo by railroad, about 40 hours, & about $16.— 
“Buffalo to Milwaukie, average say 5 days, first class of steam- 
boats—distance through the Lakes, about 1000 miles, & fare 
from $10 to $12.—say 
Milwaukie to Mineral Point, about 120. miles—stage-coach,— 


For porters, meals, &c—say 
This would be ample, & by taking the N.Y. canal, one 
might save $5. which would pay expenses from Buffalo 
to Niagara or Lockport to Niagara. 


Or if one should go through New York to Philadelphia, & thence to 
Pittsburgh or to Baltimore & thence to Wheeling—either of which, are fine 
routes and greatly travelled—he could then come by the Ohio & Mississippi 
Rivers to Galena—40 miles from this place. The expenses on this route from 
Boston through, would be about the same as by the Lakes, if there was a 
fair stage of water in the Rivers, but if the water was low the expenses 
would probably be $10. more, or $50. in the whole. One travelling for 
pleasure should come one route and return by the other and in the Spring 
or early part of Summer it would be better to come by the Rivers. 

The distance from Mineral Point to the nearest prominent city? From 
Milwaukie & Chicago our distance is 120 or 130. miles; the former I sup- 
pose, has about six & the latter, about ten thousand inhabitants. Galena is 
the nearest point to which steamboats come. It has probably four or five 
thousand inhabitants. An immense quantity of lead is annually shipped from 
this place and it is a very busy and thriving place. 

You ask in regard to the general character of the inhabitants &c &c. 
I would say in reply that they are men, and on the whole have I suppose, 
just about as much human nature in them, as any equal number of men that 
you will find anywhere alse. The proportion of the cultivated & refined is 
much less than with you for our population embraces citizens of nearly all 
civilized countries. The most of the foreign population, however, is from 
Cornwall in England—Cornish miners, who are principally engaged in 
mining.’ 

The mining region of Wisconsin, South of the Wisconsin River, is, 
speaking generally, about 70 miles long by 40. wide, embracing the Coun- 

7 Albert Louis Copeland’s “The Cornish in Southwest Wisconsin,” Wasconsin 


Historical Collections, 14:301-34 contains interesting observations on the manners, 
customs and language of the Cornish in the lead region. 
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ties of Grant and Iowa & part of the Counties of Green & Dane. If you 
can refer to one of Smith’s large maps of the United States, published some 
two or three years since, you will readily perceive how it is situated. The 
number of inhabitants in this Mineral District is now probably about 25,000 
and constantly increasing. The character of the miners resembles in many 
respects that of sailors and lumbermen. There are vices and virtues common 
to them all. In years gone by this was a “hard country,” the pistol & the bowie 
knife, drinking & gambling were every where to be seen. The former im- 
plements are now rarely used, but the vices last named are still very prevalent, 
though I think the change for the better is constant and rapid. There have 
certainly been great improvements since I came into the country six years ago. 

You may perhaps think that as this is a good mining country it is a 
poor farming country. The contrary is true. Everything that can be raised 
in this latitude is raised here in abundance and with little labor. The Mineral 
District is finely watered & abounds with never failing springs. The country 
is more rolling, more diversified with hill & valley than the Illinois country, 
but still we have large prairies and some of them are the finest I have ever 
seen. The country is also very healthy—healthier, I think than any part of 
New England, because consumption, very rarely, if ever originates here. On 
the whole, it has great natural advantages & will eventually become one of the 
richest interior countries in the world. 

But after all you can learn but little from general descriptions. You 
must come and see the country for yourself. If you could leave home & 
come & stay two or three months among us, I am strongly inclined to think 
that you would ultimately make your residence here. My impression is 
that you would find employment either as a teacher of youth or as a clergy- 
man with little or no difficulty and at fair prices. 

I was speaking to our Presbyterian minister a few days since about you. 
He seemed anxious that you should come. He says that a school teacher is 
now wanted in this place, and he also informed [me] that the Church at 
Platteville will soon be without a pastor. Platteville is about 18 miles from 
this place & 25. from Galena & is situated in the midst of a fine farming and 
mineral country. For a Presbyterian or Congregational minister I consider 
it one of the best locations in the West. The village has upwards of 1000 
inhabitants & the Church, Mr. {Zachary} Eddy (the Presbyterian minister 
here) tells me, is in good condition. There is an academy also in a flourishing 
condition. Mr. Magoun,* a graduate of Bowdoin is the principal & a Miss 
Johnson a sister of Aaron C. Adams” wife is instructress in the female depart- 


8 George Frederic Magoun (1821-1896) served as educator and clergyman in a 
number of Illinois, Wisconsin and Iowa communities. He later became president of 
Grinnell College, holding that post from 1862 until 1884. after which he taught 
philosophy for an additional six years. John Scholte Nollen, “George Frederic 
Magoun,” Dictionary of American Biography. 

® Aaron Chester Adams was a classmate of Woodman’s at Bowdoin who later 
was graduated from a theological seminary and held a number of positions as Con- 
gregational minister in various Maine towns. Cleaveland, History of Bowdoin, 486. 
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ment. Ben C. Eastman *° & George W. Lakin," lawyers from Maine and 
also a number of others from our state are settled there. Come & make us 
a visit at the least, and make my house your home. Don’t come, however 
with hopes too much excited. The world, the flesh, and the Devil you will 
find here as well as in Maine. 
With constant regard, your friend & classmate, 
CyRUS WOODMAN. 


FRANK H. HALL AND PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION 


Walter B. Hendrickson, professor of history at MacMurray College 
has a postscript to add to his article “The Three Lives of Frank H. Hall,” 
which appeared in the Autumn 1956 issue of this Journal. He says that 
Hall's position on “progressive education,’ one of the most hotly discussed 
subjects of the 1890's, was not made clear, and he has recently come upon 
a “Syllabus of a Lecture” by the educator-inventor-agriculturist which has 
been helpful. 

“Progressive education,” Hendrickson explains, was a general term ap- 
plied to the philosophy and practice of education advocated by John Dewey 
and his followers, which had in turn been affected somewhat by the studies 
in psychology of Henry James and G. Stanley Hall. Briefly, the “New 
Education,” as Hall called it, held that the child was educated as he was 
exposed to an increasing number of sense perceptions, progressively more 
complex as his body grew. This was at variance with the “Old Education” 
which considered that the child was but an incomplete adult who could 
comprehend ideas and perceive the physical world only incompletely. In 
teaching, ideas and physical experience were never to be simplified or pre- 
sented to the child in an order of progressive difficulty or complexity, but 
he was to be confronted over and over again with the full-blown idea or 
sense perception until finally, when he became an adult, he would under- 
stand the ideas in their entirety and would react to his physical environment 
in an adult manner. 

Hall had studied this “New Education” and had accepted some of it, 
according to Hendrickson, but, along with many school administrators, he 
was not ready to discard a reasonably satisfactory theory or practice for one 
that had not been fully tried. Like any other middle-of-the-roader who 
has to deal with practical, everyday problems, he was not a pioneer. The 
“Syllabus” of the Hall lecture gives an idea of his educational philosophy and 


10 Ben C. Eastman (1812-1856) entered Wisconsin politics and served two terms 
in Congress as a Democrat. Biographical Directory of the American Congress, 1774- 
1949 (Washington, 1950), 1115. 

11 George W. Lakin: (1817-1884) served as a Whig member of the Wisconsin 
senate in 1848-1849 and then became United States District Attorney, a post he held 
for five years. 
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the range of the problems with which he was concerned. The original, 
which is a single printed sheet, 512 by 74 inches in size, was supplied to 
Hendrickson by Nelson Coon, librarian of the Perkins School for the Blind, 
Watertown, Massachusetts. It is not dated but Hendrickson says that almost 
certainly it is from the period of Hall’s second superintendency of the IIli- 
nois Institution for the Education of the Blind at Jacksonville (1895-1902). 
As far as Hendrickson has been able to learn, this is the only existing copy. 
It is titled “Light Out of Darkness,” and the text reads: 


I. THE RESULTS OF SENSE-PERCEPTION THE BASIS OF THOUGHT. 
“The elements of soul life are sense perceptions.” There are no inborn 
ideas. There is simply inborn capacity. Five avenues through which 
nerve excitation may be transmitted to the soul. Result if all these 
avenues were closed at birth, Open one avenue—smell; another— 
taste; another—touch (Helen Keller and Laura Bridgman) ; another— 
hearing (Lewis B. Carll, D. D. Wood, Fannie Crosby); another— 
sight. Sight gives rise to nine-tenths of our sense perceptions. 


THE BLIND CHILD— 

(a) In the cradle: moving about the home; at school. (b) Results 
of school training: in hearing; in memory; in the exercise of the rep- 
resentative powers; in the exercise of the reflective powers. (c) Re- 
ceives a small amount of crude material and elaborates it very 
thoroughly. 


THE CHILD IN ITs NORMAL CONDITION— 

1. (a) Receives a very large amount of crude material but elaborates 
it very imperfectly. (b) Mere sensation is not perception. (Cc) 
Mere sense-perception is not thought. “Perceiving without the judg- 
ment’s synthesis and separation of elements, would be purely me- 
chanical activity of mind, but not thinking,” says Lindner. (d) The 
utterance of mere words is not evidence of thought. 

The fundamental error in THE OLD EDUCATION was (and is) the 
acceptance of mere words as evidence of wisdom. 

The danger in THE NEW EDUCATION is the acceptance of mere 
sense-perception as evidence of thought power. 

The natural order of intellectual exercise: (a) perceive; (b) com- 
pare the results of perception; (c) conceive—"see with the mind's 
eye;” (d) compare the results of conception; (e€) exercise the 
power of constructive conception; (f) compare, COMPARE, COM- 
PARE. “It may startle you to learn,” says Sir Wm. Hamilton, “that 
the highest function of the mind is nothing higher than comparison.” 


APPLICATION OF THE FOREGOING TO THE TEACHING OF ARITH- 
METIC; OF GEOGRAPHY; OF SCIENCE; OF HISTORY. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Sense-perceptions are the blocks with which we build, bat we must 
build. To teach words that express the wisdom of the ages, but are 
utterly devoid of content so far as the child is concerned, is to attempt 
to begin building at the top. To lead children to perceive and express, 
and nothing more, is to begin at the bottom and stay where you begin. 
The representative powers—the memory, the imagination, and the 
faculty of constructive conception—these must be exercised from the 
first; in a stuaii degree at the outset, but the time to begin such exer- 
cise is immediately after the first successful effort at perception. This 
work must be continued and comparisons instituted all along the line. 
Lead the pupil to compare sense-concept with sense-concept, sense- 
concept with image-concept, image-concept with image-concept, and 
logical concept with logical concept. That he may be able to do this, 
see that he possesses a stock of concepts to be compared and not simply 
a stock of conventional symbols of concepts. 


THE WIT OF THE WESTERN PEOPLE 


Some types of humor seem to have changed very little in the past cen- 
tury as is shown by the following account from James Silk Buckingham’s 
The Eastern and Western States of America (London, {1842} 3 Vols.), II: 
272-73: 


Others of our companions varied the political conversation by the exer- 
cise of their wit, in the exaggerated strain so characteristic of Western man- 
ners. The unhealthy condition of some of the Western rivers, the Illinois in 
particular, was the subject of their discourse; when one asserted, that he had 
known a man to be so dreadfully afflicted with the ague, from sleeping in 
the fall on its banks, that he shook to such a degree as to shake all the teeth 
out of his head. This was matched by another, who said there was a man 
from his State, who had gone to the Illinois to settle, and the ague seized 
him so terribly hard, that he shook all the clothes from his body, and could 
not keep a garment whole, for it unravelled the very web, thread by thread, 
till it was all destroyed! The climax was capped, however, by the declaration 
of a third, that a friend of his who had settled on the banks of the Illinois, 
and built a most comfortable dwelling for himself and family, was seized 
with an ague, which grew worse and worse, untii its fits became so violent, 
that they at length shook the whole house about his ears, and buried him in 
its ruins! Such is the kind of wit in which the Western people especially 
delight. 























Lincoln as They Saw Him. Edited and Narrated by Herbert Mitgang. 
(Rinehart & Company, Inc.: New York and Toronto, 1956. 
Pp. xv, 519. $6.00.) 


Excerpts from contemporary newspapers and periodicals dealing with 
Abraham Lincoln form the text of this book. Mitgang’s comments follow 
the format of Paul M. Angle’s Lincoln Reader—short introductions to each 


chapter and a sentence or so introducing each excerpt. Since Mitgang’s 


sources, however, unlike Angle’s biographies, do not within themselves 
evaluate and explain, the comments in Lincoln as They Saw Him are in- 
sufficient to complete the story. Lincolnians can fill in the gaps for them- 
selves; but the neophyte would be bewildered. 

The fifty-three different sources from which Mitgang quotes directly, 
and the dozen or so more quoted by his sources, range chronologically from 
Lincoln’s announcement of his candidacy for the legislature in the Sangamo 
Journal of 1832 to editorials on his assassination in 1865. They cover a 
wide range geographically and politically. There are Union newspapers 
from Bangor, Maine to San Francisco; Confederate papers from Charleston, 
New Orleans, Richmond, Dallas and Houston; The New York World, The 
Crisis [Columbus], the Chicago Times and other Northern “Copperhead” 
papers; “Parson” Brownlow’s Knoxville Whig and Rebel Ventilator, repre- 
senting Southern Unionism; The South of Baltimore and the Lowisville 
Journal, giving border-state opinion on both sides; and excerpts from British, 
French and Italian publications for the European viewpoint. 

The bulk of the material for the earlier years comes necessarily from 
Illinois papers;. Alton, Belleville, Chicago, Galesburg, Lacon, Peoria, Peters- 
burg and Springfield are represented (with the Illinois State Historical 
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Library, which furnished photostats and typescripts of this material, re- 
ceiving proper credit). The basic sources for the war years are the famous 
New York triumvirate, James Gordon Bennett’s Herald, Henry J. Raymond's 
Times and Horace Greeiley’s Tribune. 

The editor commits one major error of interpretation in saying that 
“Lincoln outwitted the Democrats” in his famous “jump” from the witidow 
in 1840. As the late Dr. Harry E. Pratt showed in the Winter 1955 issue 
of this Journal—and as a careful reading of the Illinois State Register ex- 
cerpt printed both there and in this book would show—it was definitely 
the Democrats who outwitted Lincoln. The title “Congressman Lincoln” 
for a chapter covering 1846-1854 is misleading. 

The twenty-seven illustrations grouped in the center of the book are 
a well-balanced selection of photographs, cartoons and facsimiles. The text 
of the cartoons reduced to book size is unfortunately unreadable. The back 
page of the jubilant Freeport Wide-Awake following Lincoln’s election in 
1860 is reproduced on the back of the jacket. Explanatory notes identifying 
persons and places would have added to the usefulness of the book. The 
index is inadequate. 

For the reader already possessing a general background, Lincoln as The) 
Saw Him will add interesting and valuable sidelights on the Civil War and 
the Civil War President. Lincoln groups, Civil War Round Tables and 
the like should find it invaluable. Mitgang deserves a vote of thanks for 
rescuing these items from the inaccessibility of newspaper files and making 
them available in convenient form to the public. 

JAMES N. ADAMS 


Rebel Brass: The Confederate Command System. By Frank E. Vandiver. 
(Louisiana State University Press: Baton Rouge, 1956. Pp. 143. 
$3.00. ) 


With this brief volume Dr. Vandiver has stuck the historian’s foot in 
a side door of “The War of Northern Aggression” and years and years will 
be required for him and other writers to open it the rest of the way. He 
announces in the foreword that he intends to go no further with the subject 
of the Confederate command system at this time, and proceeds in the text to 
pose a series of provocative questions. 

The Confederate government was an organization set up to sustain the 
rights of the separate states—particularly the right to remain separate. It 
was a revolution headed by a conservative—Jefferson Davis. It found it- 
self in a modern total war with the equipment for a medieval tournament. It 
was without anyone who could envision, as Lincoln did for the North, an 
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over-all strategy for the whole conflict. To these handicaps the author adds 
the problem of logistics. He is a recognized authority on the subject and 
devotes more than a third of his text to it. The result seems to be a slight 
imbalance, but not enough to be upsetting. 

So short a book on so broad a topic as the Confederate command system 
could be either a distillation of a mass of information or a skimming of the 
surface. Happily, Rebel Brass is in the former category, an authoritative in- 
troduction that should be read before going further into the subject. The 
book has a four-page bibliographical note, an adequate index and end-paper 


maps of the Confederate Military Departments, 1863-1864. 
H, F, R. 


The Sable Arm: Negro Troops in the Union Army, 1861-1865. By Dudley 
Taylor Cornish. (Longmans, Green and Company: New York, 
1956. Pp. xiii, 337. $6.00.) 


The story of the participation and contributions by Negro troops in 
the Union Army has long been a neglected and obscure chapter in the mili- 
tary history of the Civil War. The only previous study appeared in 1888, 
so a modern re-evaluation has been long overdue. Professor Cornish provides 
this revision by telling a well-written story, correcting as he does so previous 
misconceptions, inaccuracies, and gross errors. 

The Civil War was fought largely over the slavery question. Not until 
1863, however, was the Negro himself permitted to help secure his own 
freedom and given recognition as part of the Union Army. Professor 
Cornish recounts the varying administration policies and wavering army prac- 
tices to show the steps by which Negro troops finally secured this status. 
The result was that by mid-1863, the nation was firmly committed to the 
use of the “strong black arm.” As such, this book is the story of the broaden- 
ing war aims of the Lincoln administration and the extension of the North’s 
crusading zeal and ardor to bring the conflict to a successful end. 

Steps in this recognition were not easily secured. Professor Cornish 
points out that the Negro had to combat the obstacles of a pay differential, 
prejudice, indifference, and the problem of what might happen to him if 
he were captured. In the end, concludes Professor Cornish, the Negro won 
his own right to fight by his participation and performance as a soldier in 
action, and consequently, the recognition of his manhood. 

Professor Cornish has told his story well and in a quite readable style. 
He utilizes to a considerable extent the writings of white officers who served 
with Negro regiments. His critical essay on bibliographical sources is 
well presented. He fails, however, to cite the writings of white enlisted 
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men, common soldiers, and foreigners who served with the Union Army to 
show how antipathetic these really were toward the use of Negro troops. 
He quotes liberally from Bell Wiley’s The Life of Johnny Reb, but fails to 
use the same author's The Life of Billy Yank. He furthermore makes little 
mention of the writings of Negroes themselves about the events in which they 
participated. Nevertheless, the book fills a long felt need for a good scholarly 
work on the subject. It also provides an adequate account of the beginnings 
of the use of Negroes as troops, their segregation into separate units and 
gradual integration into the U.S. Army, although this still has not yet been 
fully accomplished. 
Riverdale, Maryland FRANK F. WHITE, JR. 


A Baker's Dozen. Thirteen Unusual Americans. By Russel B. Nye. (Michi- 
gan State University Press: East Lansing, 1956. Pp. 300. $4.50.) 


Author Nye has undertaken a series of short biographies of thirteen 
unusual Americans, men who for the most part were quite famous at one 
time but have become practically lost in the eyes of history. As he states 
in his preface, neither debunking nor glorifying of these characters is neces- 
sary, for the judgment of history has proved fairly accurate. Some are 
treated sympathetically and some otherwise but without exception each has 


a fascinating story. 

There is John Ledyard, the world traveller who might have been a 
latter day Marco Polo, and Harman Blennerhassett, the tragic dupe of Aaron 
Burr. The names of these two, and those of “Copperhead” Clement L. 
Vallandigham and Abolitionist Elijah Lovejoy, are well known to most 
amateur historians, but much of the fascination of their stories has been 
forgotten. 

Others such as John A. Murrell, the master villain of the South, and 
James Strang, the Mormon king of his own utopian community in northern 
Michigan, are not so familiar, but their stories are even more interesting. 
The tales of John Fries, Edward Bonney, Simon Girty, John Humphrey 
Noyes, Jacob Coxey, Nat Turner and Phineas Quimby complete the “baker’s 
dozen.” 

The author has made a real contribution in pursuing the lives of these 
men and in addition has produced an extremely enjoyable book. His source 
material on several, notably Murrell and Bonney, is necessarily limited, but 
even if these stories were pure fiction they would be well worth the reader's 
time. 

Springfield ROBERT E. MILLER, JR. 
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The Appraisal of Modern Public Records. By T. R. Schellenberg. ( Bulletins 
of the National Archives, No. 8: Washington, D. C., October, 1956. 


Pp. 46.) 


Dr. Schellenberg, Director of Archival Management in the National 
Archives and Records Service, comes squarely to grips with the principal 
problem facing the archivist and records manager dealing with modern gov- 
ernment records in the most recent Bulletin of the National Archives. 

Although there may be some debate about the date at which public 
records become “modern,” the problems that their bulk and duplication 
present to the person charged with deciding which of them shall be retained 
cannot be questioned. 

Dr. Schellenberg points out that public records have two principal values. 
The first is evidential, that is, the evidence of the organization and function- 
ing of the body that created them; the second is informational, that is, 
information relating to persons, places, or things with which the body that 
created them dealt. He establishes general principles for determining evi- 
dential value and points out that records on origins and on substantive func- 
tions should be retained. 

In relation to the informational value in records, the determination of 
which frequently presents the knottiest problem to the appraiser, Dr. Schel- 
lenberg points out that the concern of the archivist is with the data in the 
records and not with who created them or why. He then suggests the tests 
of uniqueness, form (both of the information and of the record itself), and 
importance to be applied to public records in evaluating their informational 
content. He also relates how the tests for informational value have been 
applied to specific groups of records in the National Archives. 

The reader of this Bulletin must constantly keep in mind that Dr. Schel- 
lenberg is admittedly discussing the appraisal of modern records of the 
Federal Government, which has a problem of bulk that is not faced by any 
other public body in the United States. A single series of Federal records 
may, for example, be very nearly as large as all the records in a state, city, 
or county. This factor, alone, may cause the state, local, or business archivist 
to proceed with caution in applying some of the tests to determine informa- 
tional value. 

In selecting records for their evidential value, Dr. Schellenberg points 
out that the archivist often finds that such records have never been created 
at all or are, at best, imperfect. The problem of inadequate documentation 
is the most serious one facing the archivist who appraises modern public 
records, and it is in this area that the gap between the archivist and the records 
administrator must be bridged. This is not the place to argue about who is 
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at fault for inadequate and improper documentation nor about the delineation 
of responsibility between archivist and records manager. The gap can be 
narrowed to the mutual advantage of both, and its complete elimination must 
be a common objective of the two professions that are concerned with public 


records. 
Naremco Services, Inc. THORNTON W. MITCHELL 


Evanston’s Yesterdays. Stories of Early Evanston and Sketches of Some of 
Its Pioneers. By Clyde D. Foster. (Evanston, Ill., n. p., 1956. 
Pp. 233. $5.00.) 


All Evanstonians and especially all former Evanstonians should find 
delight in this book. It is a collection of stories, some merely vignettes, of 
people and events in this beautiful suburb of Chicago. While many of 
Evanston’s Yesterdays are, indeed, of early Evanston most of them will have 
a nostalgic flavor to any who have ever called Evanston home within the 


past fifty years. 
To this reviewer, who called Evanston home from the end of World 


War I to the beginning of World War II, the names of the people and 
events, streets, houses, addresses, buildings and churches set off a chain re- 
action of memories that make the little volume a book to be enjoyed for 
what it brings to mind as much as for what appears upon the printed page. 


The author's love for his city, which has been his home for more than 
fifty years, is evident on every page. With his own stories Foster has included 
the reminiscences of many Evanston pioneers—contemporaries of what is 
now history. These stories by “old-timers,” who are no more, add much to 
the book’s value. 

Proceeds from the sale of this volume, of which but 1,500 copies have 
been printed, will be turned over to the Evanston Historical Society's treasury 
and used to help maintain the Society's museum. The book is attractive in 
format, printed on fine paper and well illustrated. Unfortunately, however, 


it does not have an index. 
& A, VW. 




















SPRING TOUR OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY, MAY 3-4 


Historic sites reminiscent of the turbulent history of the west central 
Illinois of more than a century ago (including that of the Mormon Temple 
at Nauvoo where the capstone on the front cover of this Journal was used) 
will be visited by members of the Illinois State Historical Society on their 
annual Spring Tour Friday and Saturday, May 3 and 4. 

Headquarters for the meeting will be at Sherman Hall of Western Illinois 


State College, Macomb, where the group will be welcomed Friday morning 
by Dr. Frank A. Beu, president of the College. The visitors will be the guests 
of the McDonough County Historical Society and the College, with Dr. 
Marcy G. Bodine, head of the Department of Social Science, serving as chair- 
man of the local arrangements committee. Following the welcoming his 
tentative program calls for a tour of the campus Friday morning in small 
groups guided by members of the history faculty. Lunch will be served 
at the Lamoine Hotel and in the afternoon State Historian Clyde C. Walton 
will report on the work of the State Society with young people and demonstra- 
tion classes will be held in the teaching of American history at the elemen- 
tary and high school levels. The dinner Friday evening will be on the West- 
ern Illinois campus and the speaker will be Dr. Kimball Young, chairman 
of the Department of Sociology at Northwestern University, Evanston. He 
will talk on “The Mormons in Illinois.” 

The group will assemble at 8:30 A.M. Saturday for a briefing of the tour 
which will begin at 9. The route will include the jail at Carthage where 
Joseph and Hyrum Smith were killed (on June 27, 1844) and the many 
historic buildings and sites in Nauvoo. Midway of the tour, luncheon will 
be served at the Nauvoo Hotel and there will be a coffee hour after the 
buses return to Macomb. 
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NAUVOO SUN STONE A CENTURY LATER 


The “Rising Sun” capstone pictured on the front cover of this Journal 
was originally a part of the Temple erected by the Mormons on the hill 
above the Mississippi River and the town of Nauvoo, Illinois. This solid, 
light-gray limestone building was 128 feet long by 88 feet wide, and 65 
feet high with a four-terrace tower at the front rising another 100 feet. 
The “Sun Stones” formed the capitals of thirty pilasters that ornamented and 
reinforced the exterior walls—nine on each side and six at each end. Above 
each pilaster, around the cornice, was a “Star Stone” and at the base of each 
was a “Moon Stone.” The “Sun Stones” were by far the largest of the three, 
being six feet wide at the top, four feet, six inches at the base and also in 
height, and eighteen inches thick. Each weighed 3,000 pounds or more 
and is said to have cost $3,000. 


The Temple itself had a very brief existence. The cornerstone was 
laid on April 6, 1841 and the building was dedicated on April 30, 1846. 
Even before it was finished the structure suffered several near-disasters. On 


February 9, 1846 an _ over- 

heated stove set fire to the roof 

and a hole twelve feet square 

was burned before a bucket bri- 

gade brought it under control. 

Two weeks later, on February 

22, the floor settled and threat- 

ened to give way, causing a 

panic among the large crowd 

of worshipers. The following 

September the steeple was 

struck by lightning, with only 

slight damage. But, on Octo- 

ber 9, 1848, an anti-Mormon 

arsonist set off a blaze that left 

only the stone walls standing— 

and they had been weakened 

by the heat. In the spring of 

1849 the Icarian colonists, who 

ant . had moved to Nauvoo, pur- 

THE NAUvoO TEMPLE * chased the ruins with the 

thought of rebuilding. But while masons were at work, on May 25, 1850, 

a wind storm leveled the north wall and left the others tottering so danger- 
ously that it was necessary to pull them down. 
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Of the original thirty “Sun Stones” three are known to be still in ex- 
istence. One is at the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C., the second 
is on the grounds of the Quincy Historical Society, and the third is at Nauvoo 
State Park. This latter stone was taken to its present location in 1955 from 
the Illinois State Fairgrounds where it had been since 1894 when the State 
Fair was permanently established at Springfield. It had been taken to the 
capital in 1870 when samples of native stone were being sought for the 
present Statehouse. It remained on the lawn of the Sangamon County 
Courthouse (then the Statehouse) for the next six years and then was moved 
to the Statehouse lawn, whence it went to the Fairgrounds where for years 
it stood in the middle of a lily pond. 

The picture of the Nauvoo Temple on the preceding page is thought 
to be from a daguerreotype made in 1846—probably at the time of the 
dedication. There are numerous drawings of the Temple in existence but 
they usually differ from the daguerreotypes in details and some even are 
hardly recognizable as the same building 


ACTIVITIES OF LOCAL HISTORICAL SOCIETIES 


Officers of the Alton Area Historical Society for 1957 are: John F. 
Stobbs, president; Maitland Timmermier, vice-president; Myrtle E. Stobbs, 
secretary; Lester K. Meyer, treasurer; Mrs. Harry L. Meyer, program chairman. 


The Aurora Historical Society met on January 17 and re-elected J. J. 
Lies and Robert W. Barclay as vice-presidents, Bess M. Lockhart as secre- 
tary and Ray N. Stolp as treasurer. Mrs. Alice H. Applegate was re- 
appointed curator of the Society's museum. The term of President L. Roy 
Mead has one more year to run. 

Mrs. Harold Atwood, Vernon S. Derry, Mrs. W. J. Downs, Mrs. J. W. 
Eckert, Mrs. A. F. Muschler, Mrs. Harold Newton, Mrs. K. T. Ochsenschlager, 
Paul Ochsenschlager, Eleanor Plain, Newell Tanner, Mrs. Blanche Watson 
and J. J. Winn were elected to the board of directors to serve with holdovers 
Robert Conkling, Mrs. R. L. Erlanson, Mrs. Helen M. Meiers, James Simon, 
George H. Simpson, Norris Ulness and honorary director Clarence R. Smith. 


The Chicago Historical Society observed the ninety-fourth anniversary 
of the Emancipation Proclamation with a program on December 30. The 
Society's collections include the pen with which Lincoln signed the Proclama- 
tion and the table on which he did so. The original Proclamation was the 
Society's property until it was destroyed in the fire of 1871. 
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Mrs. Edward J. Chladek, first president of the Historical Society of 
Woodlawn (Chicago), spoke on the Society's history at its meeting in the 
Woodlawn Regional Library on February 8. Oren Wright presented a 
program of patriotic music, and the group was led in the pledge of al- 
legiance to the flag by Mrs. Thomas Orsanai. Mrs. Elizabeth Gray is president 
of the Society. 


The Edwards County Historical Society had open house in its museum 
and library located in the birthplace of Governor Louis L. Emmerson at 
Albion on December 2. The interior has been redecorated. 

The Society's officers for 1957 are: Edgar L. Dukes, president; Mrs. 
Virginia Strawn Skinner, vice-president; Mrs. Edna Bowers Oakley, secre- 
tary; Mrs. Laura Blood Killough, treasurer; Gilbert Jones, Roy Curtis and 
James Hardy, trustees. 

The Society's program on February 7, according to President Dukes, 
“naturally featured the Lincoln family and its little-known and intimate 
characteristics including items and cost of their family budget, indicating 
Mrs. Lincoln’s expensive tastes.” 


The Elmhurst Historical Commission opened its museum to the public 
in January. The exhibits occupy two rooms in the Municipal Building and 


portray the growth of Elmhurst from its founding to the present. 

The York Historical Society of York Community High School, Elmhurst, 
chose Benjamin Franklin as the subject of its annual patriotic assembly on 
February 20. Penny Gullion, president of the Society, was moderator, and 
Bill Gorbunoff took the part of Franklin. John Varland, club sponsor, 


directed the dramatic presentation. 


The Historical Society of the Fort Hill Country (Lake County), organ- 
ized last October, met on January 14 in St. Matthew’s Church near Fairfield, 
and on February 18 at the Ivanhoe Church. Richard F. Johnson of Mundelein 
is president of the group. 


John Gustafson spoke oa Batavia and Justice Samuel D. Lockwood 
before the Geneva Historical Society on December 2. A new Illinois Bell 
Telephone Company film, “Broad Land, Narrow Water,” was shown. 


The Jefferson County Historical Society heard Mrs. Earl Hanes outline 
“The History of Horse Creek” at its meeting on January 22. Lowell A. 
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Dearinger was elected president; Charles E. Simmons, vice-president; Eliza- 
beth Kell, secretary-treasurer; and Dr. R. H. Guthrie, chaplain. 


Knox County Historic Sites, Inc., held its annual meeting at the Knox- 
ville High School cafeteria on January 31. A film on the restoration of 
Colonial Williamsburg was shown. The group has made considerable 
progress toward restoration of the east room on the first floor of the old 
Knoxville courthouse. Mrs. Irving Garcelon is president, Gene Hebard sec- 
retary and Mrs. Hebard treasurer. 


State Historian Clyde C. Walton addressed the La Salle County His- 
torical Society’s February 10 meeting at Tonica, especially emphasizing the 
new Illinois History magazine. Keith Clark of Ottawa presented two ballads 
on La Salle County history. 


A collection of the personal effects of General John McNulta (1837- 
1900) of Bloomington has been given to the McLean County Historical 
Society. The Northern Illinois Gas Company, celebrating its centennial 
in January, has given the Society a section of wooden gas main which was 
in use from 1857 to 1940. 


The Macon County Lincoln Memorial Association has bought forty 
logs from an old barn near Ramsey, built shortly before the Civil War, 
for use in the restoration of the old Macon County courthouse which was in 
use when the Lincolns came through Decatur in 1830 and now stands in 
Fairview Park. The logs wiil be treated with pentachlorophenol, a colorless 
preservative, before being used. 


Miss Jessie Springer, acting curator of the Madison County Historical 
Society's museum in the Edwardsville courthouse since the resignation of 
Caroline Wolf on December 19, was appointed permanent curator by Presi- 
dent Donald F. Lewis on February 2. The museum will now be open 
Wednesdays and Fridays from 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. and on Saturdays from 9 A.M. 
to 12 noon, with a group of Girl Scouts acting as museum aids on Saturday 
mornings. Twelve of Miss Springer’s ancestors lived in Madison County 
before Illinois was admitted to the Union in 1818. 


The Marshall County Historical Society held its first anniversary meeting 
in the Lacon Methodist Church on January 22. Roscoe Ball, Myrtle Strawn, 
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Lois Leigh, Harold R. Dawson, William Babington and Frank Clift were 
re-elected directors, and Fay Ball and Charles Lundgren elected as new mem- 
bers of the board. The directors, including sixteen whose terms have not 
expired, will elect the Society’s officers. 

Miss Strawn presented the Society a plaque of Lincoln’s Gettysburg 
Address and told of several incidents in which Lincoln and her grandfather, 
John Strawn, had figured. Mrs. T. Val Wenk whistled two numbers, ac- 
companied on the piano by Mrs. Rena Greene. Secretary Eleanor Bussell 
and Treasurer Roscoe Ball gave reports. President Wayne Buck presided. 

Speaker of the evening was Archaeologist Stuart Streuver, who gave 
an illustrated lecture on the excavations of a Hopewellian Indian village on 
the Kuhne farm west of McNabb, occupied about 850-750 B.C. Streuver 
then outlined an investigation in which he is collaborating with Fr. Francis 
Borgia Steck of Quincy College and others, leading to the conclusion that 
Fr. Claude Jean Allouez is entitled to the credit for much of the literary 
and missionary work generally credited to Fr. Jacques Marquette. 


The Mattoon Historical Society met at the home of Mr. and Mrs. Paul 
Kizer on December 5. Mrs. Zeniar Edwards, Mrs. J. H. Glover and Ray 
Redding were elected directors for three years. Dr. Glenn Seymour of 
Eastern Illinois State College was elected a director to complete the un- 


expired term of the late J. W. Sawyer. Alex Summers reported on the 
Chicago meeting of the Illinois State Historical Society in October; Rebecca 
Barrow played two piano solos; and Mrs. Harry G. Siebert reviewed Elihu B. 
Washburne’s biography of Governor Edward Coles. 


Judge Walter Wright addressed the Morgan County Historical Society 
on January 18. His subject was “The Greatness of Stephen A. Douglas.” 
Mayor Ernest Hoagland of Jacksonville, Dr. Alfred J. Henderson and Fidelia 
N. Abbott were re-elected directors, and Ruth Bailey was elected to fill 
out the unexpired term of Dr. John S. Wright, who left the Illinois College 
faculty for the University of Nevada. 


New officers of the Ogle County Historical Society, elected November 
28 at a meeting in Byron, are: Mrs. H. B. Walker, president; Everett 
Webster, vice-president; Mrs. Frank Bolwahn, corresponding secretary; Mrs. 
Hal J. Campbell, Kenneth Cleaver, J. Merle Haselton, H. N. Johnston, 
Gordon Kennedy and Wilbur Light, directors. The terms of the other off- 
cers and directors have not expired. The Society’s membership for 1956 
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was reported as 516. Dr. and Mrs. Robert Dearborn of Byron showed 
pictures taken on their recent trip through the West Indies and Dutch Guiana. 

The Polo chapter met on February 7 with President Everett Webster 
presiding. The group will be in charge of the pageant during the Polo 
centennial celebration. 


The Perry County Historical Society met at the Tamaroa grade school 
on February 4 to plan activities for 1957. Newly-elected President Raymond 
Lee and Secretary Everett McMurray assumed their duties. The Society 
plans to publish an annual report. 


Officers of the Piatt County Historical Society, elected December 10, 
are: Herbert H. Kaiser, president; Henry Timmons Dighton, vice-president; 
Calvin W. Adams, executive secretary; Mrs. T. J. Foster, secretary-treasurer; 
Noble P. Heath, Mrs. Evelyn S. Johnson, Mrs. Charles Musgrove, Carl 
Thompson and Frank Wrench, directors. The Society's 1957 project is 
the microfilming of historically valuable documents owned bv citizens of 
Piatt County. 


At the meeting of the Randolph County Historical Society held at 
Prairie du Rocher on December 14, members heard a talk on, and saw a 
demonstration of, the old French New Year's Eve festivities known as 
“La Guignolée,” still celebrated annually at the old village. The Society 
held a business meeting in Sparta on January 18. 

Miss Pat Bahn’'s speech class from Sparta Township High School is 
co-operating with the Society's efforts‘to restore the Pierre Menard home. 
The students will speak anywhere in the county on request, as a practical 
application of their classroom work. The Society is also sponsoring essay 
contests on Menard’s life—one for grades 7 and 8 and one for grades 9 
through 11. First prizes of $10 and second prizes of $5 will be awarded 
in each group. Stationery bearing drawings of historical scenes of the county 
by Roscoe Misselhorn of Sparta is on sale, and members and friends are 
urged to purchase and use it for the double purpose of raising funds and 
publicizing the county. 


The Rockton Township (Winnebago County) Historical Society is 
now conducting its membership drive for 1957. Last year’s total was 151. 
Life memberships have been presented to a number of descendants of 
Stephen Mack and Hononegah who have sent family heirlooms and docu- 
ments for exhibit in the old Stephen Mack house. 
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Between June 24, 1956, when the old house was reopened as a museum 
and the time it was closed for the winter, more than eleven hundred per- 
sons had signed its register. Armour Titus, Granville Coburn and Clarence 
Wishop are in charge of the further restoration planned for this year. Don 
Frutiger is the new president of the Society. 


The Saline County Historical Society’s Christmas meeting on December 
4 featured four women of the county describing Christmas observances in 
their native lands. Mrs. J. J. Klein of Harrisburg described Christmas in 
Germany; Mrs. John Stewart of Harrisburg, in Scotland; Mrs. John Hill of 
Galatia, in Monaco; and Charlotte Verkamman of Eldorado, in the Nether- 
lands. Miss Verkamman, who arrived in the United States last April, ap- 
peared in Dutch costume and sang a Dutch carol, accompanied by Madge 
Roberson of Eldorado. 

The showing of slides of scenic points in “Egypt” featured the Society's 
meeting on January 8. The slides, made by the late Dr. W. S. Swan, are 
now the property of his nephew James Scott and were shown by John 
Foster. Several members of the Society contributed information about the 
events and scenes shown. William Farley described recent developments 
in the Shawnee Hills Recreation Association, and Mrs. Joseph Wisehart 
of Shawneetown spoke of plans to make that city a stopover for tourists 
on the Ohio River. 

Dr. Joe Bryant of Ridgway addressed the Society on February 5 on 
“Birds and Snakes of Southern Illinois.” 


Joseph C. Burtschi, founder of the Vandalia Historical Society, was 
elected president emeritus for life on December 18. Josephine Burtschi 
was elected president; George L. Whiteman, vice-president; Mrs. Ben W. 
Perkins, secretary; and Stanley Stewart, treasurer. Mrs. Charles R. Schulte was 
elected to the board of directors to succeed Mr. Whiteman. Attorney Louis 
A. McLaughlin spoke on “Legislation in Vandalia” (1819-1839). 

The Society held its first Lincoln Day dinner at the Hotel Evans on 
February 12. Attorney Joe Dees spoke on “The Life of Lincoln.” Members 
of the Vandalia Community High School Band played patriotic selections 
under the baton of Lloyd Higgerson. A memorial was given for the late 
Frances Meyers. 


The Wayne County Historical Society heard Representative $. O. Dale 
speak on “Old Highways” at the Mount Erie grade school on November 30. 
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Frank Vaughan gave a historical sketch of the Fairfield Masonic lodge, 
and Charles McCoy told of local Odd Fellow history, at the Society's meeting 
in the Fairfield Public Library on January 25. 


Ralph Harris, Marion attorney, discussed the “Creal Springs Conservatory 
of Music” at the Williamson County Historical Society’s quarterly meeting 
in the Marion Carnegie Library on January 6. 

Officers of the Society are: Snyder Herrin, president; Hobert Motsinger, 
Ruth Grant and Mrs. Logan Colp, vice-presidents; Pearl Roberts, secretary; 
Mrs. William Burkhart, treasurer; Mrs. Charles Otey, reporter; Mrs. Roscoe 
Parks, archivist; Mrs. Paul Colp, parliamentarian. 


NINETEENTH CENTURY MEDICINE CHEST 


The medicine chest of Elias Kent Kane, Illinois’ first Secretary of State 
and its fourth United States Senator, was presented recently to the Illinois 
State Historical Library by his great grandson Elias K. Kane, Jr., of Pittsfield, 
Massachusetts. 

The chest is an excellent and intricate example of the nineteenth- 
century cabinetmaker’s art. When closed it is 1134 inches wide, 10 


inches deep, and 1414 inches high. There is a drawer 1034 by 914 inches 
at the bottom, and when the top is lifted the two front quarters of the chest 
above this drawer swing back on brass hinges to form a cabinet 231 inches 
wide and expose six small drawers with ivory pulls. The two drawers at 
each end are 5 by 4 inches and those in the middle 1034 by 4 inches. Above 
these drawers are compartments for bottles, six small ones at each end and 
ten larger ones in the middie. Although they appear to be the same size 
each of these compartments is tailored to fit a certain bottle and the bottles 
are not interchangeable. Two of the 4 by 5 inch drawers are divided by 
partitions into quarters, and the three largest drawers are velvet lined. A 
variety of woods was used in the chest and all exposed surfaces are covered 
with a mahogany veneer while the drawers are made of cedar. On the 
outside of the top is a small silver plate bearing the name, “Elias Kane, 
Kaskaskias, Illinois.” 

Kane was born in New York in 1794 and was graduated from Yale 
University in 1812. After reading law in New York for a while he decided 
to practice in the west. He went to Tennessee in 1813 or early 1814 but 
arrived in Kaskaskia, Illinois Territory, before the end of the latter year. 
Early in 1818 he was appointed a judge of the eastern circuit of the Illinois 
Territorial Court and August of that year found him representing Randolph 
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Photo by Ward Johnson, Illinois State Photographer 


ELIAS KENT KANE’S MEDICINE CHEST 


County in the convention that was to draw up the first constitution for the 
new state. He was one of the more influential members of that convention 
and was the author of much of the document that it finally approved—at the 
same time these sections are said to have been copied from the constitutions 
of Kentucky, Ohio and Indiana. 

Shadrach Bond, Illinois’ first governor, appointed the Kaskaskia judge 
as the first Secretary of State to supplement his own lack of a formal edu- 
cation. When Bond was succeeded by Governor Edward Coles, Kane re- 
turned to his Kaskaskia law practice. In 1824 he was elected to represent 
Randolph County in the State Senate and later that year the General Assembly 
sent him to the United States Senate. When he began his service on March 
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4, 1825 he was less than thirty-one years old. He was re-elected in 1830 
but did not live to complete his second term. 

Senator Kane had been in poor health—hence the over-size medicine 
case—and died in Washington on December 12, 1835, after a winter trip 
from Kaskaskia, down the Mississippi to Cairo and up the Ohio to Wheeling 
by steamboat and across to Washington by stagecoach—presumably taking 
the chest with him. 


BURFORD BUSY AS SPEAKER 


During February, C. C. Burford of Urbana gave eight talks on Abraharn 
Lincoln as a traveling attorney on the Eighth Judicial Circuit. Six were 
before groups in Champaign and Urbana, and the other two were before 
the Danville and Farmer City Kiwanis Clubs. On October 26 he spoke 
before the Stephenson County Historical Society at Freeport on “The His- 
toric American Indian in Illinois.” Also, he addressed the Piatt County 
Historical Society on March 4, on “Early Piatt County History.” 


REGIONAL MEETING HELD AT PRINCETON 


During the two days of spring weather on March 23-24 that preceded 
Illinois’ March blizzard approximately a hundred members of the Illinois 
State Historical Society enjoyed the organization’s first Regional Meeting 
at Princeton. With the exception of Secretary-Treasurer Clyde C. Walton 
all of the visitors were well on their way home before the rain and then 
snow began. State Historian Walton, who planned to stay over night to 
clear up the business of the meeting, was unable to leave for two days. 

The Bureau County Historical Society was host to the State group and 
its arrangements committee, with Mrs. Doris Parr Leonard as chairman, 
secured the co-operation of the entire community to make the visitors feel 
at home. The fronts of business houses bore “Welcome” signs and some 
of the store windows were especially decorated with merchandise, utensils 
and implements from Princeton’s historic past. 

The Clark Hotel provided a lobby room where registration began at 
1 P.M. Saturday. The meeting that afternoon was held in the Blue Flame 
Room of the Princeton Gas Service Company. Mayor Roy P. Rheeling 
welcomed the guests and assured them that possible parking violations 
would be overlooked. Mrs. Allie Whitney, vice-president of the Bureau 
County Historical Society, extended the greetings of her organization in 
the absence of the president, Frank Grisell, due to illness. 

Phyllis E. Underwood, director of the Illinois Junior Historian pro- 





SPEAKERS TABLE AT REGIONAL MEETING 


At the dinner Saturday evening, were, left to right: Mrs. Ralph E. 
Francis; Rev. Karl Nelson, president of the Princeton Ministerial Associa- 
tion; Herma Clark; Ralph E. Francis, president of the State Historical So- 
ciety; Mrs. Doris Parr Leonard, chairman of the local arrangements com- 
mittee; State Historian Clyde C. Walton; and Mrs. William Henry, Jr., of 


Cambridge, a director of the State Society. 


GUESTS’ TABLES AT REGIONAL MEETING 


This general view shows nearly all of the one hundred guests who 
attended the dinner on Saturday, March 23 in the new Fellowship Hall of 
the Hampshire Colony Congregational Church, Princeton. 
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gram, talked on the problems and processes involved in publishing the new 
magazine Illinois History, which she edits. Following her talk the thirty- 
minute color film of the state’s Division of Department Reports, “Lincoln 
in Illinois” was shown by Fred E. Darr, of the Illinois Valley Electric 
Cooperative, Inc. of Princeton. 

The Saturday dinner was held in the Hampshire Colony Church— 
oldest Congregational Church in Illinois (organized in 1831), where Owen 
Lovejoy was pastor for seventeen years. The fried chicken dinner was 
the first meal to be served in Fellowship Hall, the newly constructed annex 
to the church. The candle-lighted tables were decorated with centerpieces 
of historical objects from the Bureau County Historical Society's museum 
collection—such as candle and butter molds, lanterns, whale oil lamps and 
ink stands and had illustrated county maps as place mats. During the meal 
there was singing by the Tune Blenders, a Princeton male quartet. 

President Ralph E. Francis of the State Historical Society presided 
at this meeting. After the dinner he introduced members of the local 
committee, who were, in addition to Mrs. Leonard and Mrs. Whitney: 
Norman C. Heldt, executive-secretary of the Chamber of Commerce; Duncan 
Bryant, Mrs. Katherine Bryant, and Mrs. Beryl Heck. He also introduced 
several visitors, including Herma Clark, author of the “When Chicago Was 
Young” feature in the Chicago Sunday Tribune and a native of Princeton. 

The introductions were followed by a playlet about Underground 
Railroad days, titled “Lovejoy and Liberty” and written by Miss Clark and 
Mrs. Leonard. The part of Owen Lovejoy, the minister turned abolitionist 
Congressman, was played by Durbin Downey of Princeton, with Mrs. 
Leonard Johnson of Sheffield as Mrs. Lovejoy. Speaker of the evening was 
Richard Hagen, Historical Consultant of the Illinois Division of Parks and 
Memorials. His talk, “At Home in the Past,” was illustrated by color slides 
of the restoration work done by the state at Bishop Hill, New Salem and 
the Lincoln Home in Springfield. 

On Sunday morning Ed Finn and James English, Princeton business- 
men and the present owners of the Owen Lovejoy Homestead, opened it 
for a visit by the Historical Society members. This rambling, fourteen- 
room frame house on the eastern edge of Princeton served as one of the 
principal stations on the Underground Railroad of pre-Civil War days. 
Approximately seventy members began the day’s bus tour with this visit 
and then attended services at the Hampshire Colony Church, where the 
Rev. C. Theodore Roos, preached on “History's Lessons for Faith.” 

The bus tour was resumed after the church services and the group was 
taken to the City-County Park via the old Red Covered Bridge. This bridge 
spans Big Bureau Creek about three and three-quarters of a mile north of 
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OwEN Lovejoy PORTRAYED IN PLAYLET 


Durbin Downey of Princeton played the part of Owen Lovejoy and 
Mrs. Leonard Johnson that of Mrs. Lovejoy in this scene entitled “Lovejoy 
and Liberty” which was presented at the Historical Society dinner. 


the town. When it was built in 1863 it served as an important link in the 
Peoria-Galena Road. At the park, which was opened for the occasion, box 
lunches were served in a log shelter where a roaring fire had been built in 
the fireplace. The main part of the tour followed this lunch stop. Among 
the sights pointed out to the passengers on the two Hall (Spring Valley) 
High School buses were Princeton’s “Cathedral of Trees” on East Elm Place; 
the Township High School, the first high school established in Illinois; Julia 
Rackley Perry Memorial Hospital; the Stephen G. Paddock home where 
Abraham Lincoln was entertained on July 4, 1856; the Grace Bryant home, 
built in 1844-1845 by Cyrus Bryant; the Bureau County courthouse; and the 
Matson Public Library. 

The tour ended at the Grace Clark Norris Museum of the Bureau County 
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AT BUREAU COUNTY HISTORICAL MUSEUM 


Members of the State Historical Society visited the Bureau County 
Historical Society Museum following their bus tour of Sunday, March 24. 
Shown, left to right, are Mr. and Mrs. Ira Pyle of Fairview, Mrs. Doris Parr 
Leonard, President Ralph E. Francis, and J. W. Naffziger of Princeton. 


Historical Society. Here, after examining the three floors and basement 
filled with mementos of the conimunity’s historic past, the visitors were 
served coffee and doughnuts by members of the Bureau County Society. 

The Historical Society's Regional Meeting at Princeton was supple- 
mentary to the annual Spring Tour and the Fall meeting, which will be 
held as previously scheduled. Although some members attended from as 
far away as Carbondale the Regional Meeting met with the approval par- 
ticularly of those living in the area around Princeton. Typical of several 
letters received by Secretary-Treasurer Walton, was this one from George 
W. Watkins, 630 Catharine Street, Ottawa: 


Having been a member for ten years it was my privilege for the first 
time to attend a meeting and go on a tour with the Society at Princeton 
recently. Other meetings have all been too far away or I was not able 
to be present. 

This was a memorable occasion to me and exceeded my expectations— 
and now, being on the retired list, I hope to avail myself of future opper- 
tunities. The favors and courtesies shown were highly appreciated. 

I understand that the Spring Tour, 1958, is to be in the Ortawa area. 
This will certainly please me highly, as much Lincoln legend abounds here. 
The first Lincoln-Douglas Debate was held here, August 21, 1858. My 
grandmother was on the committee to help decorate the speakers’ stand. 
I have a large painting (four by six feet) of the Debate, painted about 
fifteen years ago, after extensive research work. Two plaques on either 
side explain the details. 
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The Illinozs State 
MISEORIGAL SOCIETY 


The Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society is pub- 
lished by the Illinois State Historical Library for distribution to 
members of the Society. Dues are $3 a year, or $50 for Life 
Membership. Membership is open to all. 

In addition to the Journal, which is published four times a 
year, members of the Society receive publications sponsored by 
the Society which are printed by authority of the State of Illinois. 
The latter include occasional books and pamphlets on Illinois 
history. 

The Society's annual meeting is held in October. In May the 
Society visits some historic area. Both the meeting and the tour 
are open to all members and to the public. 

Manuscripts for the Journal should be submitted to Clyde C. 
Walton, Illinois State Historical Library, Centennial Building, 
Springfield, Illinois. The editors do not assume any responsi- 
bility for the personal opinions expressed by the authors of articles 
published. 

The Society's purpose is to collect and preserve data relating 
to the history of Illinois, disseminate the story of the state and 
its citizens, and encourage historical research. 

To preserve historical data in all possible completeness many 
types of material are needed. These include books about Illinois 
or Illinoisans, family histories, state and municipal publications, 
reports of Illinois institutions of all kinds, manuscripts, letters, 
diaries, newspapers, magazines, maps, prints and photographs. 
The Historical Library has large holdings of, and specializes in, 
Lincolniana and the Civil War period. 

Although the Historical Library purchases a few items, its 
funds are limited by appropriation. Therefore it must depend in 
large measure on the public-spirited generosity of the people of 
Illinois, including members of the State Historical Society. 

Materials which pertain in any way to Illinois and its history 
will be gratefully received and carefully preserved. All gifts «will 
be suitably acknowledged. Donors may be assured of the appre- 
ciation of future generations of Illinois citizens. 
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